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For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


NEW-YEARS SERMON. 


HEBREWS 1. 10, 11, 12. 


Thou, Lord, in the beginning, hast 
laid the foundation of the earth ; and 
the Heavens are the works of thine 
hands ; they shall perish, but thou 
remainest, and they all shall wax 
old, as doth a garment; and asa 
vesture shalt thou fold them up, and 
they shall be changed ; But thou art 
the same, and thy years shall not 
fail. 


To illustrate the force and mean- 
ing of these words, we need not 
look at the context ; they are clear 
in themselves, and will afford abun- 
dance of matter, for serious and 
useful contemplation. They lead 
us to reflections, suitable to all 
times and seasons ; but more espe- 
cially to the present, when we have 
just entered ona new year. At 
such atime it must be useful totake 
a concise view of the beginning and 
end of things; of that Being, by 
whose command, years began to 
roll, and at whose powerful word, 
they shall one time cease, and be 
swallowed up in eternity. For the 
better arrangement of such reflec- 
tions it is manifest the words pre- 
sent three points of view, worthy 
of attention. 

First, that God created the Hea- 
vens and the earth. 

Secondly, that all these created 
things shall have an end. 

VOL, IvV.——NQ. 10. 


But thirdly, that God himself 
shall endure forever ; and of his 
years there shall be no end. 

ist. That God created the Hea- 
vens and the earth, is a truth we 
might argue in many ways; else 
whence did they come into being, 
in that harmonious order, and beau- 
tiful arrangement, in which we be- 
hold them ? What but infinite wis- 
dom to contrive, and Almighty pow- 
er to execute, could have hung the 
earth upon nothing, self-balanced 
on her centre? What could have 
lighted up the sun, that glorious lu- 
minary, and caused him to go his 
diurnal and annual round, bringing 
night and day, summer and winter, 
in such exact order ; not varyinga 
single second of time ? What could 
have spread over our heads the ca- 
nopy of evening, so beautifully be- 
spangled with stars? What could 
have meted out the surface of the 
earth in such excellent order, into 
land and water, hills and dales, 
cloathed in green ; and the whole 
answering so many noble purposes ; 
affording nourishment and support, 
to millions of creatures, enjoying 
life and activity ? To suppose that 
all these things have come to pass 
by chance, without any intelligent 
cause, is the very height of folly 
and irrationality. He who can se- 
riously undertake to maintain such 
a. proposition, deserves not argu- 
ments in reply, but pity for his pre- 
sumptuous abuse of reason, for his 
folly and stupidity. ‘* As well might 
we make the supposition,” says an 
eminent divine of the church of: 
37 
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England,* ‘‘ that on a certain time 
the brick and mortar, composing 
the noble structure of Westminster 
Abbey, began to dance; and at 
length jumbled themselves into that 
elegant order and symmetry, so 
pleasing to the eye of every be- 
holder, and so convenient for the 
numerous assemblies, which there 
convene.” 

But we need not rely on these 
reasons, for we have the word of 
God in. our hands, whichinforms us, 
that, in the beginning he created the 
Heavens and the earth—That he laid 
the foundatién of the earth, and the 
heavens are the work of his hands— 
He spake the word and they were 
created—He commanded and they 
stood fast—He sard let there be light, 
and there was light.—He divided 
the waters that were above the fir- 
mament, from those that were be- 
low—He created the sun to give 
light by day, and the moon to shine 
by night—He caused the waters to 
retire, and the dry land appeared 
—The mountains reared their 
heads: and the plains beneath lay 
low along—He caused the earth to 
bring forth each tree and plant, 
whose seed was in itself, to pro- 
pagate and multiply on the earth. 
He spake the word, and living crea- 
tures innumerable swarmed on land, 
and in the waters, and air above. 

At length He said, let us make 
man in our image after our likeness. 
So man was formed to be the Lord 
of all, the last, best work, of this 
material frame; the spiritual life 
was breathed into him, that he 
might know and worship his Crea- 
tor: that he might hold spiritual 
communion with a higher world, 
and form a link between the two. 
Such was the work of creation, by 
him who needed but to say the 


* Tillotson. 


word, and it was done ; for his wis- 
dom and power are infinite. Then 
years began to roll, and still con- 
tinue in exact and even space of 
time ; for the earth knoweth her 
place ; and the sun, moon, and stars, 
are but instruments in the hands of 
their great Creator ; and constant- 
ly obey his will. Day and night 
follow each other ; seed time and 
harvest ; year after year without 
deviating a second of time. What 
a glorious prospect, do these re- 
flections open to our view! How 
wonderful and how perfect are the 
ways of God, to all those who have 
pleasure in searching them out ? 

2d. Butthe time is coming, when 
these things shall be dissolved ; 
when they shall waz old as doth a 
garment, when as a vesture they shall 
be folded together and changed.— 
By the same word, by which we 
learn that the world was creuted, 
we learn also, that it shall be de- 
stroyed, though here, as in regard to 
creation, we lack not rational argu- 
ments, for what is changeable, is 
necessarily perishable ; nothing but 
what is unchangeable can be eter- 
nal. And although the great whole 
of the world, appears to be uni- 
form in its motions, yet with re- 
gard to its parts, we see them un- 
dergoing a perpetual change ; no- 
thing is stable. Trees and plants 
grow up, come to perfection, die, 
and moulder to earth. Animals 
move about for atime and then are 
no more—The surface of the life- 
less earth, is constantly undergoing 
changes—T he sea and the dry land, 
are encroaching upon each other— 
Hills and mountains are visibly 
mouldering into valleys; and no 
substance that we know of, will en- 
dure the waste of time. Thus hath 
God in the work of creation, united 
the evidence of infinite wisdom and 
power, and of decay and destruc- 
tion. 
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From the wonderful order and 
harmony of the whole, results the 
evidence of his wisdom: and at 
the same time, there is stamped on 
the parts, the manifest proof, that 
this order and harmony shall come 
toan end: that the time is coming 
when years shall cease to roll; 
when the sun and moon shall cease 
to measure day and night: When 
all the hosts of Heaven, (in the 
beautiful language of the Prophet) 
shall fall like the falling fig from 
the fig-tree; and the Heavens shall 

Nbe folded together asa scroll ; or in 
the language of St. Peter, when the 
Heavens shall pass away with a great 
noise; the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat ; the earth also, and the 
works that are therein, shall be burnt 
up. Of that day and hour, know- 
ethno man. None but God, who 
holdeth all things in his hand, for 
whose glory they are, and were 
created ; and who looketh through 
all time at one glance, can know 
when this great catastrophe shall 
take place. He knoweth when he 
shall have answered the ends of his 
wisdom, with these created things ; 
and then, and not before then, will 
they come to nought. 

The past is all, that we but poor- 
ly know. That he created, and 
has supported, by his Almighty 


power, for thousands of revolving. 


years, we seeandlearn. And that 
he will destroy, he hath assured us, 
in his holy word, That he who 
made can destroy, is certain, and 
that he who is infinite truth, will 
make good his word, we must not 
doubt. 

3d. But this brings me to the 
third point proposed to be consid- 
ered. Though it may be difficult, 


or rather impossible for us to com- 
prehend the eternity of God ; yet it 
is just as impossible for us to con- 
ceive a time, when the great cause 
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of all things was not, or will not 
be. Far more, and greater absurd- 
ities and contradictions will follow 
the latter than the former supposi- 
tion. For something must have 
existed from eternity, as the cause 
of other things that now exist, or 
they could not have existed; and 
that which was once thus necessary, 
must always remain so. And this 
cause must be an intelligent and 
wise cause, as we have seen from 
the wisdom of his works, which 
can be none other than God, who 
must exist to eternity. But wheth- 
er or not we can prove by reason, 
that God must be eternal, it should 
be enough to us, that he hath said 
his years shall not fail. While 
this, and other worlds, (if others 
there be, as we have reason to be- 
lieve,) are tumbling into ruins, he 
shall forever remain the same, sit- 
ting on his glorious throne of pow- 
er, where now he reigns to us un- 
seen; or at best, but dimly des- 
cryed by the eye of understanding, 
through his works. His wisdom, 
his power, his goodness and truth, 
his every attribute of perfection, 
shall remain unchanged, and still 
displaying themselves in works of 
beneficence to his creatures, and 
manifesting his glory. He cannot 
cease to be whathe is. He cannot 
cease to be supremely blessed in 
himself, and the supreme object of 
blessedness to all rational intelli- 
gences. He cannot cease to be the 
great cause on which all things 
must depend. To fathom all this, 
we must indeed not pretend. We 
are lost and swallowed up, in the 
immensity of the thought; we 
are placed in a sea without a shore ; 
the mind shrinks back from the con- 
templation, with fear and trembling, 
and our business is to believe, a- 
dore, and worship him whe is infi- 
nite. 
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Having thus at large, considered 
the principle ideas contained in the 
text, I proceed to a suitable im- 
provement of the whole. 

Ist. We have taken a general 

view, of the power and wisdom of 
God, from the beginning of crea- 
tion to the end of it; and hence, in 
the first place we are led to a hum- 
bling view of our own weakness 
and folly, in comparison with God. 
Weare led to see how much stron- 
ger than man, is the weakness of 
God, and how much wiser than 
man, is the foolishness of God— 
He hath created a world, or rather 
unnumbered. worlds, all of which, 
keep their places, as he hath set 
them, perform their motions in the 
time assigned, for thousands of 
years ; for he knoweth the stars, and 
calleth them all by their names ; and 
when he calleth, they obey his 
voice ; and he marshalleth all the 
hosts of Heaven; but when they 
shall have fulfilled his will, he will 
reduce them all to nothing, from 
whence he called them at first.— 
Such knowledge and power are too 
wonderful for us, we cannot attain 
unto them. Thy ways, O Lord, are 
far above out of our sight. If we 
attempt to fathom them, we are lost 
in a sea of wonders. 

Our works, what are they, buta 
display of weakness and folly ?— 
What can we do, that will endure 
the wear of time? And how very 
often are our best plans defeated, 
for want of wisdom to foresce ob- 
stacles, that come in the way ? How 
perpetually do we mistake the na- 
ture of things, that are before our 
eyes, so that we stumble in the day- 
time ? And how poorly and imper- 
fectly, do our best productions an- 
swer the end, for which they are 
intended. Perpetually do they 
stand in need of repairs, to render 
them in any measure useful. When 


we undertake to execute any plan, 
however wisely we may imagine it 
to be contrived, continually are we 
obliged to shift our ground, in order 
to obviate inconveniences and ob- 
jections, We understand but poor- 
ly the past, and foresee almost no- 
thing of the future. Our clearest 
knowledge, is little better than con- 
jecture ; and our power but that 
of a breath of air, 

2. But secondly, from the sub- 
ject, which has been under consid- 
eration, we are led to take a seri- 


ous and humbling view, of the% 


shortness of our time. In contem- 
plating the eternity of God, we 
stretch our imagination, we add age 
to age, and millions of ages to mill- 
ions, and find no end, no object on 
which to fix our attention, but the 
boundless beingof God. Fatigued 
and spent with striving, we return 
to the little space that fills up the 
life of man. And what is it? No 
more than a point. No more than 
a drop in the ocean ; but an instant 
compared with God. 

True it is, under the influence 
of deluding hope, we conceive what 
appear to us great schemes of bu- 
siness or pleasure; and the time 
seems a great while, before these 
schemes are to be accomplished. 
Nay, we even ardently wish away, 
large proportions of that little time 
we have, in order that we may the 
sooner reach our imaginary happi- 
ness. But these dreams of a dis- 
ordered fancy, are perpetually 
found, when past, to be a mere no- 
thing ; and so the whole of them 
must appear to every one, at the 
close of life. 

Generation after generation, thus 
hurried over the stage of life, each 
individual of whom little thinking 
how short the time really is. They 


have continued to do so, now al- 
most 3ix thousand years, since man 


was 


comp 
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was upon earth. And put them all 


| together, how short is the time 


compared with eternity! How re- 
duced to a mere instant, in the view 
of God, who’ seeth all things at 


_ once. Are we thus swimming along 
the swift current of time, and let- 


ting our glass of life run out, with- 
out ever once stopping to consider, 
whereabouts we are, and what we 


| have to do? If so, let not this be 


the case any longer ; but let us now 
sit down, duly estimate how short 
the longest life really is ; and con- 
sider withal how much we have to 
do, within that little space. 

3. Thirdly, a general view of 
our subject leads us to reflect, with 
gratitude and thanksgiving, on the 
many favors we have received, and 


| daily are receiving, from the good 


Providence of God. His hand 
formed and set in order, the world 
By his hand, 
they still continue to move in or- 
der. The sun still shines to warm 
and give us light, the moon and 
stars still adorn and beautify the 
canopy of Heaven. The rolling 
years still come round, affording us 
variety of pleasures. The sea- 
sons still return, loaded with the 
various productions of the earth, 
for our sustenance and comfort.— 
The rains still descend ; the earth 
buds and blossoms ; the fruits ripen, 
and we gather the rich harvests ; 
and if we have but grateful hearts, 
we may rejoice inthe Lordour God. 
This course has been going on, ever 
since the world began. The Lord 
God is from day to day causing the 
mist to go up; and watering the 
whole face of the ground. The 
whole human race hath thus been 
supported unto this time. Myste- 
rious and wonderful Providence ! 
As a Father his family, so doth God 
provide for the human race. So 
many rolling years have flown away, 
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and his goodness remains unweart- 
ed. Though men by their heed- 
lessness and ingratitade provoke 
him to anger, yet he causes the sun 
to rise on the evil and on the good ; 
he sendeth rain on the thankful and 
on the unthankful. He interrupts 
not the course of nature, but car- 
ries on his handy works, with un- 
ceasing goodness. Day unto day 
uttereth speech, and night unto night 
showeth knowledge. They pro- 
claim aloud, that an unchangeable 
God reigneth, at which we should 
rejoice, and show our gratitude by 
our obedience to his will. 

Such are the ordinary dealings 
of Providence, which call for our 
gratitude: nor should we omit in 
this connection, to take notice of 
God’s special acts towards the chil- 
dren of men, since they were on 
earth. When in consequence of 
the first transgression, all men had 
corrupted their ways before God ; 
he broke in upon the ordinary 
cause of his operations ; the foun- 
tains of the great deep were broken 
up, and the windows of Heaven were 
opened ; the rain descended, and 
the floods came, and swept them 
all away, but Noah and his family, 
who found grace in hissight. And 
thus by his goodness the stock was 
preserved, from whom the whole 
earth was again overspread, and we 
have a place in God’s world. Af. 
ter this such universal destruction, 
we have his express promise, that 
he will no more drown the world, 
by a flood of waters ; which pro- 
mise has been kept, and the race of 
men has increased, and are increas- 
ing on the earth. 

When again, they had corrupted 
themselves, and lost in a great mea- 
sure, the knowledge of the true 
God, he called Abraham, and made 
him the father of the faithful; the 
progenitor of a nation, for whom 
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he wrought many miracles ; often 
suspending the course of his Provi- 
dence, to do them favours, and to 
prove in the sight of all men his 
Being, and government ofthe world. 
And at length he sent his Son, ac- 
cording to promise, to found his 
true Church, against which the 
gates of hell, are never to prevail. 
This was witnessed by numerous 
acts of his power, out of the ordin- 
nary course ; that we might be sure 
of his hand, and be led to adore his 
goodness. Against this church the 
gates of hell have not prevailed ; 
It hath spread into all parts of the 
world. It hath been protected by 
the ordinary and extraordinary ope- 
rations of Providence. Like a 
great tree its roots remain fast in 
the earth, and its branches spread 
over the world; the winds and 
storms of human corruption, can- 
not overturn it. It grows and flour- 
ishes, and we sit under the shadow 
of it. For all these special inter- 
positions of God’s power, our prai- 
ses and thanksgivings should as- 
cend ; and more especially so, at a 
time, when we are calling to mind 
with thankfulness, all the works of 
his hands since time was; since 
years and seasons began to move 
round, at his high command. 

Finally ; since we have just now 
entered on a new year, it highly 
becomes us, to thank God for the 
manifold favours heaped upon us, 
since last the year began its course. 
Will any one dare to say, or think, 
he has not received many blessings ; 
within this little space of time ? 
Possibly some may be so inconsid- 
erate, and thoughtless, as not tosee, 
and feel the blessings they have 
enjoyed. 

But let us consider. Is it not a 
blessing that life has been prolong- 
ed, for another annual course of 
time ? Is it not a blessing that you 


have been fed and cloathed, out of 
the good things of time ? Is it nota 
blessing, that you have enjoyed for 
the most part health, ease, and qui- 
et? Is it not a blessing that the sea. 
sons have come round in their or. 
dinary course, and you have reap. 
ed the fruits of the earth ; that you 


have on the whole, prosperity, and ff 


enjoy the fruit of your labors ? Is 
it not a blessing, that you are here, 
that you have further time and op.- 
portunity, to repent you of your 
sins, and seek the favour of God; 
that you still enjoy the invitations 
of the gospel, and are at liberty to 
embrace the offers of grace ? In 
short, is it not a blessing, that God 
hath not put an end to time, and 
all its enjoyments ; either by de- 
stroying the world, or taking you 
outof it? Under these considera. 
tions, it is our duty now to rejoice, 
and be thankful ; while on the oth- 
er hand we turn an attentive 
thought on the coming year. 

And here let us remember, we 
know not what may be within this 
narrow circuit, and resolve so to 
live as if it were to be our last.— 
To some of us it undoubtedly will 
be the last, which, none but God 
knoweth. How solemn the thought! 
If those who have died within the 
year past, had known one year ago, 
what was to take place so shortly ; 
do you think they would have been 
so thoughtless and unconcerned 
about eternity, as we have reason 
to think many of them were ? Cer- 
tainly they would not. And such 
has been their fate in the year past, 
such may be ours in the coming 
year. We know there is no se- 
curity against the king of terrors. 
He may demand our lives before 
the end of the year. Then what 
are our hopes and expectations ? 
Are we ready to obey the summons 
should it come? If not, we can- 
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Thoughts on Sacred Architecture. 


not be so impiously daring and fool- 
hardy, as not to resolve we will be- 
gin to prepare. Now we are on 
the threshold of the year let us 
pause, and look backward and for- 
ward, on what we have done, and 
what we have yet to do, in order to 


| finish our course with joy. The 


ast loudly admonishes us to look 
well to the future, to be up and do- 
ing, to lose no time in idle amuse- 
ments, and vain recreations, or in 
the busy cares of the world, but 
what is also dedicated to the will of 
God. Great God of truth and mer- 
cy, wilt thou give us grace to im- 
prove all these dispensations to our 
own eternal good, and thy everlast- 
ing glory, by serving thee faithfully 
while here, and fitting ourselves to 
enter into rest, and to rise in tri- 
umph when time shall be no more. 


—<— 
For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


Thoughts on the antiquity of ele- 
gance in Sacred Arehitecture. 


Ir is a remarkable circumstance 
in the history of architecture, that 
elegance and magnificence were 
first applied to buildings dedicated 
to the worship and service of the 
Divinity. And among all nations, 
ever since, we find the greatest 
geniuses in architecture exercising 
their talents to the same end. In 
all countries where the art has 
mide any progress, we find the 
inhabitants boasting of their tem- 
ples. Ephesus gloried in her tem- 
ple of Diana—Athens of her Par- 
thenon—Ancient Rome of her Pan- 
theon—Modern Rome of her St. 
Peter’s, and London of her St. 
Paul’s—and it may be added, India 
of her temple of Juggernaut. That 
the heathen had before Solomon’s 
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time erected temples to their gods 
appears manifest. In the days of 
Joseph we read of a priest of On, 
one of the Egyptian gods; but 
whether he had a temple does not 
appear. From the entire silence 
of Moses concerning temples in that 
country, either in the time of Jo- 
seph, or his own day, we have rea- 
son to think there were none; but 
that they continued the primitive 
mode of worship in the open air, 
under agreentree. If so, all their 
temples, of which the Greeks have 
said much, were of a subsequent 
date ; and they may have been so, 
for ought any thing the same Greeks 
have said ; for they do not pretend 
very accurately to have ascertain- 
ed their dates. Probably enough 
then the Egyptians set the exam- 
ple, some little time after the emi- 
gration of the Israelites. From 
them it found its way into Pheeni- 
cia by means of commercial inter- 
course, which that people prose- 
cuted with vigour, wherever they 
were admitted to trade ; and final- 
ly from them to the Israelites. 
About four hundred years elapsed 
from their emigration out of Egypt 
to Solomon’s day. This was time 
enough for all those improvements 
and change of manners to have 
taken place. 

Some few centuries previous to 
Solomon, we may fairly conclude 
the Philistines, a neighbouring na- 
tion, had a temple erected to their 
god, Dagon. For we cannot well 
suppose, that the house which 
Sampson demolished should have 
been other than atemple. Its mag- 
nitude, being spacious enough to 
hold three thousand persons on its 
roof, precludes any other supposi- 
tion. And this is amply confirmed 


by considering, that in the genera- 
tion next preceding David, we find 
when the sacred ark was taken by 
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the same Philistines, they placed it 
in the house of Dagon their God ; 
in which it seems there was an im- 
age of the supposed divinity, which 
fell down before the ark, and was 
broken in pieces. And again, when 
they had slain Saul in battle, they 
cut off his head, and placed it in 
the temple of Dagon. Now when 
we consider that both Israelites 
and Philistines were situated in the 
neighbourhood of Phenicia, where 
the art certainly made early pro- 
gress, we are warranted in the 
probable conclusion, that both bor- 
rowed the conception of temple 
building from the same . source, 
from Tyre and Sidon, the principal 
cities of Phoenicia. Had temples 
existed in Egypt before the Israel- 
ites left it, they would not be very 
likely to look thither for an exam- 
ample: their enmity must have 
been too great to imitate them in 
any thing. But be this as it may, 
and however many temples the 
heathens may have had, we have 
no account of their erection in 
these early times. 

When the Israelites were jour- 
neying in the wilderness, we have 
a minute account of the tabernacle ; 
in which the worship of God was 
celebrated. But this was only a 
moveable tent, carried about with 
the camp. And it further appears 
that the tables of the Jewish law, 
and other sacred things were de- 
posited in such a dwelling, consi- 
dered as consecrated to God, until 
the temple was finished ; when we 
have an account of the solemn cer- 
emony of removing it into the sa- 
cred edifice ; as well as several re- 
movals before ; ; particularly when 
it was taken and carried away by 
the Philistines, in a time of war. 
We are thus certain the Israelites 
had no temples, and that the build- 
ing of that at Jerusalem by Solomon 


is unquestionably the earliest on 
record. In this history we have 
not indeed a very accurate de. 
scription according to technical 
rules of the art, which was not te 
be expected ; but enough to show 
that architecture had made consi- 
derable progress towards that per- 
fection which it reached but a few 
ages later in Greece. 

That the heathen, who worship. 
ped fancied beings of like passions 
with themselves, should suppose 
their divinities would be pleased 
with such material grandeur, seems 
natural enough. But whence has 
it arisen among those who entertain 
worthier views of God? Is it not 
degrading to the character of the 
all-wise Creator, to think we can 
render him an acceptable, service, 
by erecting splendid temples? Cold 
abstract reasoning may, at first 
view, lead us to such a conclusion. 
But on the other hand, let this same 
reason consider, that temples are 
to be seen by men, and so long as 
men are what they are, partaking 
of a material body, their feelings 
are to be affected, roused, and ex- 
cited by material things. And must 
they not be excited by the solemn 
and awful grandeur of a spacious, 
well proportioned, and highly fin- 
ished structure, on which human 
art has exhausted all its resources ” 


‘* Where long drawn aisles, and solemn 
alcoves high, 
The pealing organ, and the dun recess, 
Attune the soul toreverential awe.”* 
If these views are correct, an@ | 
see not why they must not be ad- 
mitted to be so, elegance and orna- 
ment in houses erected to the ser. 
vice of Almighty God, are proper ; 
consequently, expense on such a 
purpose is worthy of great and 
pious minds. So far as we are in. 


* Milton’s [1], Penseroso 
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formed, the first thought of such a 
building to the honour of a true 
God, was suggested by King David, 
father of Solomon. And we are 
directly informed that God put it in 
the heart of the father to project, 
and of the son to execute that pro- 
jection. Weare consequently sure 
that expensive elegance in our 
churches, according to the means 
we possess, is an offering accepta- 
ble to our Heavenly Father. In 
such buildings the feelings are en- 
livened, the spirit of true devotion 
is enkindled, and the worship of 
of God becomes a delight to the 
pious mind. Nor can there be a 
surer evidence that religion Jan- 
guishes, than witnessing the house 
of God going to decay, and standing 
open in the street, for dumb beasts 
to frequent at pleasure. And some 
instances of such gross profanation 
are noticeable even among us, who 
justly boast of our Christian privi- 
leges. 


-—_ 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


On the Translation of the Bible. 


Ir will no doubt be recollected 
by most of our readers, that a cor- 
respondent, signing himself Enguz- 
rer,in our number for April, wish- 
ed to be informed something about 
the authorized translation of the 
Scriptures ; and whether there was 
any such thing inthis country. An 
answer was promised; but has 
been delayed until this time, in ex- 
pectation of obtaining more suitable 
documents than were at hand. 

Several translations, either in 
whole or of detached parts, were 
done into the language of Britain, 
long before our language had taken 
its present form. These are now 
VoL. I1V.—No. 10. 
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lost, unless some scraps may have 
been preserved in the old Saxon 
writers. But about the year,1360, 
Jobn Wickliffe, justly considered 
the precursor and pioneer of the 
Reformation, undertook and exe- 
cuted a full translation into the 
mother tongue, in its then state. 
This work is still in being, and has 
been quite lately printed in Eng- 
land; but is unintelligible to all, 
save a few antiquarians. 

At the Reformation it justly be- 
came a fundamental principle with 
all Protestants, that the word of 
God ought to be in the hands of, at 
least, all who could read ; and con- 
sequently it was a favourite mea- 
sure with the pious and learned 
men of that age, to furnish transla- 
tions adapted to the language of the 
day, both in England, and every 
country of Kurope. At this work 
several learned Englishmen labour- 
ed, even before the Reformation 
had gained any thing like stable 
footing in that country. Among 
these was Tindal, who appears to 
have translated mostly from the 
Latin Vulgate, so called ; 1. e. the 
version into the Latin tongue, made 
mostly by St. Jerome in the fourth 
century ; and consecrated by the 
church of Rome as the only stand- 
ard of Divine truth, so far as it de- 
pends on the written word of God. 
It is said, so far, because that church 
holds tradition to be of equal au- 
thority. This version of Tindal is 
still retained by the church in her 
public services, where the Psalms 
of David are used. And it is re- 
markable that, in point of style and 
phraseology, they differ less from 
present English, than even the au- 
thorized version, which is later by 
almost acentury. And indeed itis 


a curious fact, which has exercised 

the ingenuity of learned philolo- 

gers, to account for, how it should 
38 
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have come to pass, that a number 
of writers in the reign of Henry 
VIII., and Edward VI., from 1500 
to 1550, should have so much an- 
ticipated the language of two cen- 
turies later. Among these may be 
reckoned the Earl of Surry, in po- 
etry, whose lines, for half a dozen 
in succession, in some places, it 
would be difficult to distinguish from 
Pope’s.—The unfortunate’ Anne 
Boleyn may also be named, as ap- 
pears from some of her letters, 
still in being.—The learned Sir 
Thomas More, Archbishop Cranmer, 
and some others, are of the same 
complexion—And among these we 
may reckon Tindal. 

About the same time, ora little 
after, appeared several other trans- 
lations. One done by several hands, 
most of whom were Bishops, and 
among them Archbishop Cranmer ; 
hence called The Bishop’s Bible. 
This version was ordered to be 
read in churches, and thus was con- 
sidered to. be the authorized trans- 
lation of theday. To this may be 
added Coverdale’s, Matthew's, Whit- 
church’s, and one published at 
Rhiems, in France ; and another at 
Geneva, in the reign of Mary; 
whither a great number of learned 
Protestants retired to avoid perse- 
cution from that bigoted queen. 

Towards the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign, the Puritans had become a 
powerful party in the church of 
England, calling loudly for more 
thorough reformation from Popery, 
and objecting to many things in the 
establishment. Among these was 
the existing version of the Bible; 
which it was alleged, and no doubt 
with justice, was becoming obsolete 
in its language, and in some re- 
spects incorrect in the rendering. 

When James [. ascended the 
throne, in 1603, wise and mode- 
rate men had begun to apprehend 


a dangerous crisis at hand, and 
eagerly sought the means of avert- 
ing the evil. 
earnestly desired popularity among 
his new subjects of England ; and 
besides he thought himself not a 
little dexterous in managing human 
nature. In this state of things he 


was induced to summon the bi- § 


shops, together with a number of 


other eminent divines, and several § 


of the most conspicuous among the 
Puritans, to meet him at the royal 
residence called Hampton Court: 
hence the title of Hampton Court 
Conference. The dialogue that 
ensued is preserved by Fuller, wh6 
lived a short time after in his Church 
History: And a curious document 
it is, fully illustrative of the views 


of both parties, on a number ot 


points. The Puritans were re- 


quired to state their objections at | 


large, that they might be taken into 
consideration, and obviated, if so 
they might be; or if reasonable, 
removed by alterations in the es- 
tablishment. At present, however, 
we are concerned only with what 
relates to a new translation of the 
Bible. And on this point, accord- 


ing to Fuller, Dr. Reynolds, one of 


the Puritan divines, said: ‘* May 
your Majesty be pleased that the 
Bible be: new translated, such as 
are extant not answering the Ori- 
ginall.”’ 

Bishop of London.—‘* If every 
man’s humour might be followed, 
there would be no end of translat- 
ing.” 

“His Majesty.—‘‘1 professe I could 
never yet see a Bible well translat- 
ed in English ; but I think, that of 
all, that of Geneva is the worst. I 
wish some speciall pains were taken 
for an uniform translation ; which 
should be done by the best learned 
in both universities, then reviewed 
by the bishops, presented to the 


The King himself} 
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Privy Councell, lastly ratified by 
royall authority to be read in the 


| whole church, and no other.”’ 


These conferences terminated in 


| a resolve to get out a new transla- 


tion of the Bible, according to the 
King’s declared wishes. And that 
the work might be executed with 
all due despatch, with suitable re- 
gard to accuracy and fidelity, no 


| less than forty-seven persons, learn- 


ed in the original languages, were 
appointed by royal authority, to 
meet at various places; and to 
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each company were assigned the 
several books of scripture to be 
translated ; and they were direct- 
ed, each to labour in their own de- 
partment. This royal appointment 
is a document to be found in many 
places ; particularly in some late 
editions of the Bible, with copious 
notes ; as that of Clarke, and of 
D’Oyly & Mant : yet it is proposed 
to insert it entire, taken from Ful- 
ler’s Church History; and here it 
follows :— 


( Dr. Andrews, Fellow, and Master of Pembroke-Hall, 
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WESTMINSTER 
10. 


The Penta- 
teuch; the sto- 
ry from Josh- 
ua to the first 
book of the 
Chron. exclu- 
sively. 


CamBRIDGE 8. 


From the 
first of the 
Chron. with 


the rest of the 
story, and the 


Hagiographa, ; 





Viz. : Job, 
Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, Canti- 
cles, Ecclesi- 
astes. 


1 son of St. Clement-Danes. 


in Cambridge ; then Dean of Westminster, after Bishop 
of Winchester. 

Dr. Overall, Fellow of Trinity Colledge ; Master of 
Katharine Hall in Cambridge ; then Dean of St. Paul’s, 
after Bishop of Norwich. 

Dr. Saravia. 

Dr. Clarke, Fellow of Christ Colledge in Cambridge ; 
Preacher in Canterbury. 

Dr. Laifield, Fellow of Trinity in Cambridge ; Par- 
Being skill’d in architec- 
ture, his judgment was mach relyed on for the fabric of 
the tabernacle and temple. 

Dr. Leigh, Archdeacon of Middlesex ; Parson of All- 
hallows-Barking. 

‘Mr. Burgley. 

Mr. King. 

Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Beawell of Cambridge, and (I think) of St. 
| John’s; Vicar of Tottenham, nigh London. 

Mr. Lively. 

Mr. Richardson, Fellow of Emmanuel, after D. D. ; 
Master first of Peter-House, then of Trinity Colledge. 

Mr. Chaderton, after D. D.; Fellow first of Christ 
Colledge, then Master of Emmanuel. 

Mr. Dillingham, Fellow of Christ Colledge ; beneficed 
at in Bedfordshire, where he died a single and a 
wealthie man. 

Mr. Andrews, after D. D. brother to the Bishop of 
Winchester, and Master of Jesus Colledge. 

Mr. Harrison, the Rev. Vice-Master of Trinity Col- 
ledge. 

Mr. Spalding, Fellow of St. John’s in Cambridge, 
and Hebrew Professor therein. 

Mr. Bing, Fellow of Peter-House in Cambridge, and 
| Hebrew Professor therein. 
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Oxrorp 7.’ 


The four 
greater Pro- 
phets,with the 
Lamentations, 
and the twelve 
lesser Proph- 
ets. 


CAMBRIDGE 7. 


The Prayer 
of Manasseh, 


and the rest of - 


the 
pha. 


Apocry- 


Oxrorp 8. 


The four 
Gospels, Acts 
of the Apos- % 
tles, Apoca- 


lypse. 


WESTMINSTER ( 


7. 

The Epis- 
tles of St.Paul. 
The Canoni- ‘ 
cal Epistles. 
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r Dr. Harding, President of Magdalene Colledge. 
Dr. Reynolds, President of Corpus Christi Colledge. 
Dr. Holland, Rectour of Exeter Colledge, and King’s 
Professour. 


Dr. Kilby, Rectour of Lincoln Colledge, and Regius 


; Professor. 


Mr. Smith, after D. D. and Bishop of Glocester. He 
made the learned and religious preface to the transla- 
tion. 

Mr. Brett, of a worshipfull family, beneficed at Quain- 
ton in Buckinghamshire. 
| =6M. Fairclowe. 

Dr. Duport, Prebend of Elie, and Master of Jesus 
Colledge. 

Dr. Brainthwait, first Fellow of Emmanuel, then Mas- 
ter of Gouvel and Caius Colledge. 

Dr. Radclyffe, one of the seniour Fellows of Trinity 
Colledge. 

Mr. Ward, Emmanuel, after D. D.; Master of Sid- 
) ney Colledge, and Margaret Professour. 

Mr. Downes, Fellow of St. John’s Colledge, and 
Greek Professour. 

Mr. Boyse, Fellow of St. John’s Colledge, Prebend 
of Elie, Parson of Boxworth in Cambridgeshire. 

Mr. Ward, Regal, after D. D., Prebend of Chiches- 
L ter, Rectour of Bishop-Waltham in Hampshire. 

Dr. Ravis, Dean of Christ Church, afterward Bishop 
of London. 

Dr. Abbot, Master of University Colledge, afterward 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 

Dr. Eedes. 

Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Savill. 

Dr. Peryn. 

Dr. Ravens. 
| Mr. Harmer. 

Dr. Barlowe, of Trinity Hall in Cambridge, Dean of 
Cheater, after Bishop of Lincolne. 

Dr. Hutchenson. 

Dr. Spencer. 

Mr. Fenton. 

Mr. Rabbet. 

Mr. Sanderson. 





Now, for the 


their proceedings, his Majesty re- 


commended the 


them to be most carefully observ- 


ed :—- 


_. Mr. Dakins. 


beiter ordering of 1. The ordinary Bible read io 
the Church, commonly called the 
Bishop’s Bible, to be followed, and 
as little altered as the original will 


permit. 


following rules, by 
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2, The names of the Prophets, 
and the holy writers, with the other 
names in the text, to be retained as 
near as may be, accordingly as they 
are vulgarly used. 

3. The old ecclesiasticall words 
to be kept, viz.: as the word 
{Church] not to be translated Con- 
gregation, &c. r 

4. When any word hath divers 
significations, that to be kept which 
hath been most commonly used, by 
the most eminent Fathers, being 
agreeable to the propriety of the 
place, and the analogie of faith. 

5. The division of the chapters 
to be altered either not at all, or as 
little as may be, if necessity so re- 
quire. 

6. No marginall notes at all to be 
affixed, but onely for the explana- 
tion of the Hebrew or Greek words, 
which cannot without some circum- 
locution so briefly and fitly be ex- 
pressed in the text. 

7. Such quotations of places to 
be marginally set down, as shall 
serve for the fit reference of one 
scripture to another. 

8. Every particular man of each 
company te take the same chapter, 
or chapters ; and, having translat- 
ed, or amended them severally by 
himself where he thinks good, all 
to meet together, conferre what 
they have done, and agree for their 
part what shall stand. 

9. As any onecompany hath dis- 
patched any one Book in this man- 
ner, they shall send it to the rest, 
to be considered of seriously and 


judiciously ; for His Majesty is 


very carefull in this point. 

10. If any company upon the 
review of the Book so sent shall 
doubt, or differ upon any places, 
to send them word thereof, note 
the places, and therewithall send 
their reasons ; to which if they 
consent not, the difference to be 
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compounded at the General Meet- 
ing, which is to be of the chief per- 
sons of each company, at the end 
of the work. 

11. When any place of special 
obscurity is doubted of, Letters to 
be directed by Authority, to send 
to any learned in the Land for his 
judgement in such a place. 

12. Letters to be sent from eve: 
ry Bishop, to the rest of his Cler- 
gie, admenishing them of this trans- 
lation in hand; and to move and 
charge as many as, being skilfull 
in the Tongues, have taken pains 
in that kinde, to send his particu- 
lar observations to the Company, 
either at Westminster, Cambridge 
or Oxford. 

13. The directours in each Com- 
pany to be the Deans of Westmin- 
ster, and Chester, for that place ; 
and the Kings Professours in the 
Hebrew, and Greek in each Uni- 
versitie. 

14. These Translations to be 
used, when they agree better with 
the Text, than the Bishop’s Bi- 
ble, viz ; 

Tindals, 
Matthews, 
Coverdales, 
Whitechurch, 
Geneva. 

This appointment took place in 
1607. And so far as appears from 
Fuuter, they all took part in the 
labour. Some no doubt were more 
relied on than others. Probably 
those standing at the head of each 
List were considered as the most 
competent ; and these were Dr. 
Andrews, Mr. Lively, Dr. Hard- 
ing, Dr. Duport, Dr. Ravis, and 
Dr. Barlowe. 

Be this as it may, they immedi- 
ately. went to work, and with as 
much despatch as could be expect- 
ed, considering the importance of 
the task, and the limitations te 
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which they were subjected from 
mutual revisions and corrections, 
by one company over another, and 
by the whole over each, in about 
three years it was finished; and in 
1611 it was issued from the press 
“most beautifully printed,’ says 
Fuller. Butas might be expected, 
it did not pass without censure ; 
some complaining of the delay that 
had taken place ; and others of the 
haste, in a work of such immense 
importance. Some blamed one 
part, and some another ; actuated 
perhaps in some cases by envious 
spleen, that they had not been con- 
sulted. The Roman Catholics, in 
particular, were loud in their cen- 
sures. And notat allstrange ; for 
they were and still are oppose: to 
translations of any sort, save their 
consecrated Vulgate. 

But such as it is, with no doubt 
some errors, it was ordered to be 
read in Churches ; andso has con- 
tinued to this day in England ; from 
whence it came with our ances- 
tors to this country, where it is 
held in repute by the force of cus- 
tom only. Such is the Authorized 
Translation of the Bible ; and such 
the authority on which it rests.— 
No act either of the civil or eccle- 
siastical power has transpired on 
the subject, in these United States. 
The civil power is precluded by 
Constitution from legislating in re- 
gard to religion: and nothing has 
been done by the General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, save the following Report 
passed in the year 1823: 

‘The joint Committee of the 
two Houses of Convention, ap- 
pointed by the last triennial Con- 
vention for reporting a standard 
copy of the Bible, having taken 
under consideration certain testi- 
monies, borne to two editions of 
Eyre & Strahan, published in the 
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years 1806 and 1812, report, that 
the said editions are believed by 
them to be the most perfect of all, 
concerning which intelligence has 
been obtained by them. Accord- 
ingly they recommend the adop- 
tion of the latter of these editions 
as the standard. We believe it to 
be the same of which some copies 
have been imported by S. Potter, 
Bookseller, and are now for sale 
by him, the title page of which 
bears the date of 1813.”’ 

This goes only to designate the 
copy from which all future editions 
of the Bible are to be taken. 

The question then suggests it- 
self, would it not be wise for the 
General Convention, in conjunc- 
tion, and on conference with the 
general assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, to adopt some meas- 
ure, authorizing the Version now 
in general use ? Without something 
of the kind, what is to prevent oth- 
er translations from becoming cur- 
rent, of which there are several. 
One in particular, done by a Uni- 
tarian, has been reprinted at Cam- 
bridge, and is much circulated in 
Boston and its vicinity. It is said 
by good judges to have materially 
perverted the sense of the origin- 
al languages; and may become 
the source of fatal errors in reli- 
gion. It would not indeed be in 
the power of the before mentioned 
bodies to prohibit this, or any other 
translation from circulating. And 
if it were in their power, perhaps 
it would not be wise to make the 
attempt. But it is in their power 
to say, what shall be the Version 
authorized by public sanction, and 
to be used by all Christians within 
the pale of their Churches: this 
could do no harm, and might do 
much good, tending to peace and 
harmony. 

To attempt a new translation 
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would certainly be unwise. The 
clergy of these two denominations, 
which compose a great majority of 
the profession in this country, with 
such helps as they have, or may 
command, are competent to cor- 
rect the few errors to be found in 
the standard Version. And it is 
believed the time is not far distant, 
when the greater part of them will 
be able to criticise the original 
Hebrew of the Old Testament.— 
This language is now cultivated 
with vigour in most, or all of our 
Theological Seminaries, where 
young men are training for the mi- 
nistry. Ofthese means they will 
not neglect to avail themselves, to 
their own respectability, and the 
furtherance of pure religion. 


a ae j 
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GLORIA PATRI. 


This is a hymn of great authori- 
ty, and of great antiquity, in the 
Christian Church. It is a para- 
phrastical exposition of that excel- 
lent text in Romans, chap. xi. 36: 
** Of him, and through him, and to 
him, are allthings ; to whom be glo- 
ry forever and ever, Amen.’ It is 
used by us to manifest our earnest 
belief in the doctrine of the Trini- 
ty. As we have received,” says 
St. Basil, ‘*‘ even so we must bap- 
tize, and as we baptize, even so 
we must believe; and as we be- 
lieve, even so we must glorify.” 
In baptising, we use the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. In confessing 
the christian faith, we also declare 
our belief of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
And in ascribing praise to God, we 
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give glory to the Father, and tothe 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost. And 
however Unitarians, or Socinians, 
or Arians, or any other sect, from 
aspirit of pride, ambition, pre- 
sumption or contradiction, may 
wish and strive to have this doc- 
trine banished from all the solemn 
services of the church, yet the 
Gloria Patri stands, and will forev- 
er stand like a true martyr, the 
fiery test against all persecution 
and enemies. 

As to its antiquity, those who set 
it the lowest, do not hesitate to af- 
firm that it was instituted by Da- 
masces, A. D. 376; while others 
again contend, that it was adopted 
by the famous council of Nice A. 
D. 320, under Constantine the 
great, which consisted of 318 Bish- 
ops. 

Fabodius, against Arian, insinu- 
ates that it was used in the church 
long before. The curious in this 
point may farther consult Bellar- 
mine, and particularly that prodi- 
gy of learning, Mr. Hooker. 

The Gloria Patri is repeated in 
the Church of England at the end 


of each psalm, and at the end of 


all the hymns except the Te Deum ; 
but in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church it may be omitted, except 


at the end of the whole portion of 


psalms for the day, and the hymns 


where it is used by the Church of 


England ; and unless the Gloria in 
Excelsis is said orsung. The Te 
Deum is a doxology itself, and as- 
cribes praise to the whole blessed 
Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. The Gloria Patriis there- 
fore omitted at the end of this 
hymn. 

The Gloria Patri is sometimes 
called the doxology ; though the 
appellation is not confined to what 
is commonly called the Gloria Pa- 
tri. Itis given by the Greeks to 
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the second chapter of St. Luke : 
Glory be to God in the highest, &c. 
because it begins with the Greek 
word Doxa, Guorny. This they 
distinguish by the name of the great 
doxology ; and the Gloria Patri, 
glory be to the Father, they call the 
less Uoxology. If we consult Phi- 
lostorgus, we shall find he gives 
three formulas of the lesser doxo- 
logy. lib. iii. 13. The first is, 
Glory be to the Father,.and to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost ; the se- 
cond, Glory beto the Father, by the 
Son, in the Holy Ghost; and the 
third, Glory -be.to the Father, in the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. Sozomen 
and Nicephoras give a fourth, viz : 
Glory be to the Father, and the Son, 
in the Holy Ghost. 

The first of these doxologies is 
in common use throughout the 
western Church. The other three 
were composed by the Arians about 
341. Some authors write hymno- 
logy as synonymous with dorology ; 
but there is a difference ; hymno- 
logy is usally applied to psalms, 
or the recitation of them ; and dox- 
ology to the little verse, Glory be 
to the Father, $c. repeated at the 
end of each psalm, or a portion of 
psalms. SENeEx. 


Q. Whatis the great object which 
a christian should have in going to 
Church. 

A. The worship of God, which 
the church has wisely and in the 
true spirit of piety made our pri- 
mary duty. 

Q. But is not the hearing of the 
sermon of equal obligation and be- 
nefit ? 

A. No: itis indeed an impor- 
tant provision (which our church 
has made) for our instruction, but 
it is not of equal dignity with prayer 
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and praise. In public worship we 
are to speak to God; but in the 
sermon, a poor frail imperfect mor- 
tal, like ourselves, speaks to us, 
and there can be no comparison be- 
tween the two privileges. 

SENEX. 


Every Instructor of youth, of the 
smallest children, should be inti- 
mately acquainted with the science 
of the human mind, to be able to 
apply its latent powers to proper 
objects, and to shape the young in- 
tellect to a laudable course of ac- 
tion. Without these necessary 
qualifications, no just hopes can be 
entertained of successful instruc- 
tion. The anatomy of the human 
mind is as necessary to be under- 
stood by the Instructor, as that 
of the human body by the Physi- 
cian. 

Should the same curiosity con- 
tinue through life, as appears in 
childhood, to what heights in phi- 
losophy, and virtue, might not the 
human intellect aspire, when ur- 
ged by this powerful motive. Why 
then should this disposition, which, 
in a few years produces such won- 
derful effects, be diverted from its 
course, or perhaps suffered to sub- 
side, and nearly or quite expire ? 
Its effects during the first years of 
children, abundantly show what 
important purposes it might sub- 
serve, in subsequent instruction, 
were proper pains taken to foster 
its growth. How very rapidly do 
the minds of children develope, 
while this principle is active, and 
vigorous ! Greater acquisitions, in 
an equal space of time, are hardly 
made, at any other period of their 
lives. Curiosity is never more ar- 
dent. Children, actuated by this 
inquisitive principle, are real phi- 
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losophers. And were suitable pains 
taken, by the guardians of children, 
and youth, it is believed that this 
disposition would continue to influ- 
ence, with additional force, their 
mental researches through life.— 
Uncontaminated by a commerce 
with the grovelling dispositions of 
the world, their intellect would 
preserve its native curiosity ;— 
march with rapidity toward excel- 
lence, and make that exercise of 
its powers, which its great Author 
designed. How important then, to 
direct with increased solicitude, its 
latent energies to the acquisition, 
and inspire the juvenile mind with 
the love of knowledge and virtue! 
A. 


> Qe - 
For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


Mr. Epriror, 


I received the following Communi- 
cations a few weeks since. I have pe- 
rused them with attention and profit. 
They appear to me, fraught with in- 
struction, particularly to those, who 
like myself, are candidates for orders 
in the Church; and calculated to give 
readers in general correct views of the 
composition and delivery of Sermons; 
and of the general intercourse of Cler- 
gymen with their parishoners. I there- 
fore transmit them for insertion in the 
Churchman’s Magazine; hoping that 
the judicious remarks which they con- 
tain may be of general utility. P. 


LETTER I, 


Much respected young Man, 


You have signified to the proper 
Ecclesiastical Authority your inten- 
tion of entering the Ministry of 
Christ’s Holy Church. Itis pre- 
sumed you have done this, with a 
VOL. IV.——-NO. 10. 
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full sense of the obligations under 
which you will be laid, when you 
shall have taken upon you the sa- 
cred office, to be diligent and faith 

ful in its discharge. A few words 
of advice and admonition, from one 
who is many years elder than your- 
self, and has, however unworthily, 
long labored inthe vineyard you 
are preparing to enter, cannot well 
be amiss: and it is believed will be 
received with a glad mind. Your 
studies I shall leave to be directed 
by your own discerning mind, and 
the advice of your Instructor, while 
I turn your attention to the manner 
of discharging the duties to which 
you will be called in the household 
of God. 

And in the first place, permit me 
to suggest to you some thoughts on 
the composition and delivery of 
sermons. It is a prevalent under- 
standing, that preaching is almost 
the sole business of a Clergyman. 
Thus we so often hear the phrase, 
to hire preaching, to.engage a cler- 
gyman to preach ; and the like. A 
prominent part of his duty, it cer- 
tainly is ; but perhaps not that part, 
in which he cae most subserve the 
cause of religion, and benefit his 
fellow men. Important enough it 
is, to demand his sedulous.care and 
attention. To preach well, is an 
acquisition not to be obtained with- 
out study and much reflection.— 
Let then your sermons be well writ- 
ten. By this I do not mean that 
they should be decorated with the 
ornaments of the learned Khetori- 
cian. On much the greater part of 
ordinary congregations such embel- 
lishments will be thrown away, for 
they are inadequate judges. Nay, 
they will be worse than thrown 
away ; forif duly appreciated, ac- 
cording to their real worth they 
will abstract the minds of the hear- 
ers, from the matter to the dress, 
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in whichit is presented. The end 
of preaching should be, to enlight- 
en and inform the understanding ; 
and then to move the passions ; to 
enlist the heart on the side of pie- 
ty and virtue. Tounfold the great 
and interesting doctrines of the gos- 
pel, in order to let in its motives 
and awful sanctions upon the awak- 
ened soul. And how shall this be 
done, but by a style that is plain 
and perspicuous, without ambitious 
decorations, and level to the com- 
prehension of plain, and often un- 
lettered minds. When sermoni- 
zing, never- forget then, that the 
weighty matter you have to pro- 
pose, and the deep interest that 
both yourself and your hearers 
have in its truth, will, when per- 
spicuously stated, find its way to 
the heart; and you will never be 
tempted to ramble in quest of fac- 
titious ornaments. You will rest 
satisfied with simple nature, plain 
English and unadorned truth. The 
mere moral philosopher may well 
enough seek to add interest to what 
he delivers by such arts. And 
why ? It is because his precepts 
are the inventions of men. They 
of course want the solemn, and 
deep-toned sanction of thus saith the 
Lord, the Lord of the whole earth. 
They must therefore be recom- 
mended by something exterior to 
themselves ; or they sink to insi- 
pidity. They fly over the cold 
and unanimated heart, like the idle 
wind. But not so the awful truths 
made known in the word of God. 
If they are delivered from the 
heart, they will reach the heart of 
the hearers. 

Bear always in mind then, what 
these truths are, and you will nev- 
er want for subjects with which to 
store your discourses. The sin- 


ful nature of man—his need of a 
renewal by Divine grace-the rich- 
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es ofthe atonement in Christ—the 
operations of the holy spirit—the 
means of grace in the ordinances 
of the visible church—And the 
promises of a future life of glory to 
God’s faithful children ; and shame 
and remorse to the hardened and 
impenitent. What astore house is 
here, when all these points are 
pursued to their legitimate conse- 
quences? Let then all your ser- 
mons be seasoned with some one or 
more of these prolific subjects.— 
With them begin—with them end. 
You need not fear wearying your 
audience with atrite topic. Your 
own discernment will enable you 
wisely to vary the order, and dis- 
pose the parts, so that they may 
be always interesting, always in 
some sense new. Never suffer 
yourself to be misled after the mo- 
del of some volumes of sermons 
you may read, and sink into a cold 
and heartless morality. It would 
be like deserting a rich treasure- 
house filled with all possible va- 
riety of good things, and think to 
live on a barren waste,where scarce 
a vegetable should shoot to sustain 
life. Should you be unwise enough 
to make trial, you would soon find 
yourself laboring and struggling for 
matter to your mind ; and after all 
would be forced to cry out, with 
Peter in another case, we have toil- 
ed all the night, and have taken no- 
thing. Convinced by experience, 
you willtake the word and direc- 
tion of your Lord and master, let 
down your net, and he will cause 
you to become a fisher of men. 
The faulty models, to which I 
have reference, are, many of Sher- 
lock’s, standard as he has long been ; 
most of Tillotson’s, Seed, Franklin 
and Blair. And on the other hand, 
let Horne, Jones, Porteus, and our 
Seabury, be always at your elbow ; 
and you will find yourself at home, 
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and at your ease in the business of 
composition. They will inspire 
you with an easy vein of thought 
on all the great points of pure chris- 
tian theology. You will fall insen- 
sibly into their track, and cannot 
well go amiss. You will take no- 
tice [ have refered you to sermons 
that have been long in print. And 
what else should you expect from 
a man of my years? Had I under- 
taken to direct your view to more 
modern publications, I must have 
aimed at random ; for with them I 
cannot pretend to be at all familiar. 
Your own discernment will teach 
you rightly to estimate them, by 
the test I have just now endeavour- 
ed to furnish for your considera- 
tion. 

Guided by the foregoing, or sim- 
ilar models, varied in the manner, 
to suit your own judgment, you 
will have opened the hearts of your 
hearers to admit the proper me- 
tives to a correspondent faith and 

ractice. They will be warmed 
intoa state,in which you can mould 
them to any shape you may choose. 
After unfolding, in simple language, 
some great doctrinal truth of the 
gospel, or some important precept, 
the motives to obedience will force 
their own way to the heart, except 
with the incorrigibly hardened and 
stupid. But it will be your busi- 
ness to reinforce them, by a proper 
application of your subject. And 
here, being yourself warmed by a 
sense of the importance of what 
you have said, your diction may 
well become warm and glowing. A 
modest use of tropes and figures 
will not be amiss. They may serve 
to keep up the fire that has been 
enkindled ; and to strengthen the 
resolutions your audience may have 
formed, to dedicate themselves to 
the service of God, in holiness of 
life and manners. In this part of 


asermon, you may sometimes rise 
to the high and elegant style: but 
never tothe florid. It is unsuited 
to the dignity of the subject, you 
may handle. Divine truth wants 
no such allies. They are to be 
utterly excluded from the pulpit. 
It should Be dressed in the plain 
but neat garb of the venerable ma- 
tron; notin the gaudy attire of the 
youthful female. It will then re- 
commend itself to a cordial enter- 
tainment. 

Whether you are to divide your 
discourses into distinct heads, must 
always depend on the nature of the 
subject treated of. If it will easi- 
ly and naturally divide itself into 
several points, do not fail to avail 
yourself of the advantages it will 
afford. It will prevent your own 
thoughts from running riot, during 
the composition ; and enable your 
hearers the betterto retainjn mem- 
ory what you deliver. 

{n regard to controverted*points 
in Theology, as there are uncon- 
troverted subjects enough, it would 
be well to introduce them sparing- 
ly. Yet neither should they be al- 
together neglected. And when 
you do undertake them, shrink not 
from clearly stating where you think 
the truth of God is to be found.— 
Let it be done firmly ; yet in lan- 
guage not calculated to offend those 
who may differ from you in senti- 
ment. 

And now permit me to conclude 
this part of my subject, and the 
present letter, with reminding you 
how necessary it is, when you sit 
down to write a sermon, that you 
remember in whose service you 
are engaged. That you are to seek 
approbation from the great head of 
the Church, and not from men; and 
that consequently you are to de- 
clare the whole truth of God, 
whether men will hear or forbear, 
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And in order to aid you in the faith- 
ful discharge of this duty, you will 
find it advantageous before you be- 
gin, always to put up a short, but 
fervent petition to the Father of 
Lights, that he would inspire you 
with wisdom to discern aright, to 
distinguish between truth and er- 
ror ; and with fortitude, not to fear 
the criticisms of fallible men. You 
will find this practice wonderfully 
to invigorate your mental faculties. 
Your thoughts will flow clearly 
along the train of your subject ; 
and to compose, instead of being 
an irksome task, will be a delight. 
You will feel-that you are perform- 
ing the will of God, your Heavenly 
Father, to his glory, and the ever- 
lasting good of your fellow-men. 


— 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


“* The United States of America, 
compared with some European Coun- 
tries, particularly England: ina dis- 
course delivered in Trinity Church, 
and in St. Paul’s and St. John’s 
Chapels in the City of New-York, 
October, 1825. By John Henry Ho- 
bart, D. D. Rector of the said 
Church, and Chapels, Bishop of the 
Protestant Eptscopal Church in the 
State of New-York, and Professor 
of Pastoral Theology and Pulpit 
Eloquence in the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary.” 


This is a sermon of no ordinary 
complexion—political in its main 
aspect, as its title imports ; yet in 
many points of view, it has a direct 
bearing upon religion. The author 
has thought that some apology was 
due to his hearers and readers, for 
introducing into the sacred desk 
the much hacknied subject of poli- 
tics. This apology he has happily 
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drawn from the circumstances in 
which he was placed, having just 
returned from a tour in Europe.— 
The independent ground he has 
taken, and the freedom of his re- 
marks upon whatever he deemed 
censurable in the Civil, and Reli- 
gious Institutions of the different 
States he visited, are in a high de- 
gree commendable. At the same 
time he has shown that he looked 
with a discriminating eye, making 
all due allowance for the circum- 
stances in which society is there 
placed. Fired and animated with 
the view of the scenes he had there 
witnessed, and those to which he 
was just returned, he has drawn the 
contrast with a bold and fearless 
hand ; frequently rising to the ele- 
gant and finished style. In every 
page, almost, it may be said, in 
every line, the gentleman, the 
scholar, the patriot, and the Chris- 
tianappear. That the reader may 
have some opportunity of judging 
for himself, whether these com- 
mendations are justly due, we pre- 
sent the following passage. 


‘* We have heard of the fertile soil 
which, in other lands, makes so abund- 
ant a return to the light and easy labour 
that tills it. Our feelings have glowed 
with delight, or thrilled with awe, at 
the descriptions which have vividly pre- 
sented to our imaginations the beautiful 
or the sublime scenery for which other 
countries have been so long celebrated. 
We have perhaps sighed for those dis- 
tant climes,whose skies are represented 
as glowing with serene and almost per- 
petual radiance, and whose breezes 
bear health and cheeriness to the de- 
caying and languid frame. And un- 
doubtedly in these respects, it would be 
absurd to urge a superiority over some 
other lands, or altogether an equality 
with them. But the comparison was 
less adverse to our own claims than I 
had supposed. We boast not indeed of 
Alps rising on Alps with wild and snow- 
crowned summits, sheltering within 
their precipitous and lofty ridges,vallies 
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that beam with the liveliest verdure and 
bear the richest productions of the 
earth. Yet the warmest admirer of na- 
ture, after having feasted on these tre- 
mendously sublime or exquisitely beau- 
tiful scenes, would still be able to turn 
with refreshing pleasure to the contem- 
plation of the varied and bold outlines, 
that mark the extensive mountains 
which range through our own country ; 
of the highly cultivated fields that oc- 
cupy their vallies and variegate the 
massy forests which mount up their 
sides; of the Jong and majestic rivers 
that proudly traverse the plains, or 
burst through the lofty hills which op- 
pose them; and even of that sky, if not 
always as genial, often as serene and 
glowing as that of the most favored of 
the southern regions of Europe, and 
which illumines the fertile soil that it 
nourishes and enriches. The traveller 
here, indeed, is not surprised and eleva- 
ted and deligted by the stupendous 
castles which guard the mountain pass, 
or proclaim in their more interesting 
ruins, that (bey were the place of refuge 
or the point of assault. He sees not 
the large and imposing edifices which 
embosomed in the groves of some rich 
valley, or pointing some lofty hill, pro- 
elaim the taste as well as the piety of 
the ecclesiastics, who here daily and 
almost hourly raise the responsive 
strains of devotion. Nor is he aston- 
ished at the splendour that beams from 
the immense structures which wealth 
has erected for the gratification of pri- 
vate luxury or pride. But he can see 
one feature of every landscape here, 
ene charm of American scenery, which 
more than repays for the absence of 
these monuments of the power, and the 
grandeur, and the wealth, and the taste 
@ the rich and the mighty of other 
lands—and which no otber land affords. 
The sloping sides and summits of our 
hills, and the extensive plains that 
stretch before our view, are studded 
with the substantial and neat and com- 
modious dwellings of freemen—-inde- 
pendent freemen, owners of the soil— 
men who can proudly walk over their 
land and exultingly say—It is mine; I 
hold it tributary to no one; it is mine. 
No landscape here is alloyed by the 
painful consideration, that the castle 
which towers in grandeur, was erected 
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by the hard labor of degraded vassals ; 
or that the magnificent structure which 
rises in the spreading and embellished 
domain, presents a painful contrast to 
the meaner habitations, and sometimes 
the miserable hovels that mark a de- 
pendent, always a dependent—alas, 
sometimes a wretched peasantry. 

“To one country, in some particulars, 
this infant nation, and older nations, 
must indeed yield a proud and inaccess- 
ible pre-eminence--—in those arts of 
which it is well said that they embellish 
life; which present, with all the vivid 
charms of painting, and all the energy 
and grace aad expression of sculpture, 
the human face and the human form 
divine, or embody those events that in- 
terest every feeling of the soul, which 
history has recorded or which imagina- 
tion forms—in those classical recollec- 
tions that bring before our delighted 
feelings the brightest names of genius, 
of eloquence, and of taste; and asso- 
ciate, with all that is great, and, alas! 
also all that is mean, with the ardent 
struggles and triumphs of freedom, and 
the crnel and bloody deeds of remorse- 
less tyranny, the eventful progress, cel- 
ebrated in strains that form, and will 
form, the model of all which is noble in 
sentiment, and graceful in diction—of a 
small band of exiles, confined to a nar- 
row spot of soil, to that station from 
which they looked down on a prostrate 
and subject world. ! 

‘* But even in that station, in the very 
seat from which once issued the man- 
dates that ruled the nations, amidst the 
awe-inspiring and soul-delighting ruins 
of imperial Rome, the citizen of these 
States may stand, and say with the min- 
gled feelings of commiseration and ex- 
ultation—How are the mighty fallen! 
I would not exchange the freedom, 
the independence, the substantial com- 
fort aud happiness that distinguish the 
infant country that owns and protects 
me, for all that recollection can supply 
of what is great and glorious in genius 
or in achievements, or all that art can 
furnish delightful to the eye or grateful 
to the feelings, which alas! now only 
serve to mark with greater humilia- 
tion, the fall, and abject condition of op- 
pressed, enslaved, and degraded Italy. 

“And he may also say, that, in the 
arrangement of our cities and villages, 
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and in the modern structures, civil and 
religious, that adorn them, with the ex- 
ception of those which in Italy consti- 
tute the wonder of admiring crowds, 
and of that which, in the metropolis of 
England, rises with imposiog grandeur, 
we need scarcely yield in the compari- 
son to any other nation.” 


a 


_ ADDRESS 


Of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Ravens- 
croFT, to the Convention of 
North-Carolina. 


This address-is taken up for the most 
part in giving a detailed account of the 
Bishop’s visitations, and of matters 
which would not interest our readers. 
We therefore select only the following 
paragraphs : 


**T have now to call your at- 
tention, my brethren, to the gen- 
eral condition of the church, as 
growing out of that of the particu- 
lar churches ; and to the general 
results of the past year. 

** Dividing the Diocess into three 
sections, running from north to 
south, it is evident that the pre- 
sent strength of the church is in 
the eastern sectian. The princi- 
ples of the chygrch are there bet- 
ter understood, more heartily re- 
ceived, and more uunhesitatingly 
acted upon ; and, so far as human 
judgment is permitted to act, there 
is a greater degree of liveliness, a 
deeper interest manifested for the 
purity and consistency of faith and 
practice. This opinion, however, 
is predicated on former observa- 
tion, and the accounts I occasion- 
ally have received of their pro- 
gress since ; my personal notice of 
their present state being prevented 
as I have mentioned. 

‘¢ In the middle section, the state 
of things is materially different. 


Bishop Ravenscroft’s Address. 


The members of the Church are 
not generally as fixed and decided 
in their principles as Churchmen ; 
and consequently, less interest is 
felt and manifested for the particu- 
lar doctrines which distinguish their 
profession. This however, is not 
to be wondered at. They have 
had less opportunity to be remind- 
ed of their distinctive doctrines, 
fewer occasions to call them into 
action, and a more extended pre- 
possession of the public mind to 
conflict with, there being for a long 
period but two clergymen in the 
whole section, and one of these 
decidedly hostile to the principles 
of the church ; while, of the dif- 
ferent dissenting denominations, 
that most respectable in point of 
learning and ability, has here its 
main strength concentrated. 

‘‘T am happy, however, to be 
able to state, that the principles of 
the Church and of pure religion 
are gaining ground among the mem- 
bers, of whom there are not a few, 
whose zeal is coupled with knowl- 
edge, and whose faith is manifest- 
ed by their works ; and, in gener- 
al, more consideration is given to 
the subject, and a stop, in a great 
measure, put to the deleterious 
notion, heretofore so prevalent, 
that it is a matter of entire indif- 
ference, what profession of relig- 
ion a man adopts. 

‘* In the western section of the 
Diocess, the prospect is very dis- 
couraging, though not without hope. 
With the exception of the congre- 
gation in Wadesborough, under the 
care of the Rev. Mr. Wright, 
which is second to none in any Di- 
ocess, for soundness in the faith 
and exemplary holiness, and the 
congregation of Christ’s Church, 
Rowan, which is more numerous 
and regular, and, in the main, sound 
as Episcopalians, though net with- 
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out exceptions, and a few recently 
organized in Salisbury, there is 
nothing at present to be depended 
on. In the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Rev. Mr. Miller, they 
have commenced retracing their 
steps, and will in time, I trust, re- 
cover from the paralyzing effect of 
the attempt to amalgamate with the 
Lutheran body, and the unjustifia- 
ble conduct of some of the Mis- 
sionaries heretofore employed, in 
abandoning the Liturgy altogether 
in their public services. 

‘“‘In Lincoln, where it seems 
this course was most extensively 
pursued, the effects are most visi- 
ble, and likely to be most injuri- 
ous ; yet, had we the means of 
giving and continuing to them the 
services of a faithful clergyman, 
my hope is good for the revival of 
the church eventhere. Some ve- 
ry influential men are engaged in 
the cause, and there is sufficient 
ability, could it be roused into ac- 
tion, to give it success. What 
could be done, publicly and in pri- 
vate, to stir them up to the exer- 
tion necessary, was attempted by 
myself, during my short stay among 
them ; and, aftér leaving them I 
printed and circulated an address, 
a copy of which is herewith pre- 
sented. 

‘‘In the general result of the 
past year, however, there is great 
cause of thankfulness and congrat- 
ulation. The Church in Hills- 
borough has been organized under 
the most flattering prospects, and 
the Rev. Mr. Green called to take 
charge there, at St. Mary’s, and at 
Judge Cameron’s, who, with a lau- 
dable zeal for the spiritual inter- 
ests of his own large family, and of 


the neighbourhood, has erected, at 
his own expense, a handsome and 
commodious building, which will 
be ready for consecration this sum- 
mer, together with the new Church 
in Hillsborough.” 

‘* Such, my brethren of this 
Convention, is the exposition of 
the state of the Church, which it 
is my duty to make for your direc- 
tion, in those consultations for its 
advantage and extension which you 
are met to interchange. They 
are, upon the whole, encouraging, 
and call for our zealous and hearty 
co-operation, in what may be ex- 
pedient, on common advice, to car- 
ry on the great interests committed 
tous. And, while I regret that I 
have net been able to do more 
personally, in the limited time al- 
lowed me, I feel an unabated de- 
sire to apply every faculty of mind 
and body to the establishment of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. But 
duty multiplies while strength de- 
creases. Permit me, then to sug- 
gest the adoption of arule on the 
part of the Clergy, to furnish me 
quarterly with astate of the con- 
dition of their respective charges, 
digested under proper heads, by 
which I shall be directed to point 
my services, in preference, where 
they shall appear to be most im- 
mediately needed, without inter- 
fering at all with my general duty, 
except in the arrangement of my 
visits. Recommending, then, to 
your most affectionate care, the in- 
terests of the Diocess, and suppli- 
cating the divine blessing on the la- 
bour you have to engage in, I com- 
mit you to the great Head of the 
Church,for direction and success.”’ 
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312 Poetry. 
POETRY. 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
ODI TO JANUARY. 


Time speeding on with even wing his 

flight, 

To ocean's bourne of vast eternity, 

Now greets from forth the womb of night 

The new-born year; but mark the pow- 
er divine, 

That brooding erst’ o’er unéssential 
things, 

Bid planets roll, and suns to shine. 


From heaven’s arch he sees the race 

of man, 

As atoms floating up th’ etherial void, 

Successive rise and fill their earthly 
span. 

Like bubbles borne along the torrent 
stream, 

Proud nations swell, and evanescent 
burst ; 

A pageant show, an empty dream. 


See surly winter marshalal) his train, 
Congeal the standing pool, the streamlet 
choke, 
And pile with snow the frozen plain. 
Ye tempests how! around the nether sky, 
The forest vex, and rock the stately 
dome : 
Ye sound his praise who reigns on high. 


Ye fleecy surging clouds, that swiftly 

sail 

Borne on ‘the pinions of the buoyant 
wind, 

Discharge your sleet, and rattling hail ; 

Till scarce the sturdy oak encrusted o’er, 

And dark green pine the glary load sus- 
tain; 

Ye speak his power, his name adore. 


Thou full orb’d moon, that peering 

from the dawn, 

Dispell’st the gloom before thy silver 
face, 

And o’er the ice-clad glistening lawn, 

Pour’st thy pale radiance through the fit- 
ful haze ; 

Now closing, opening now, to give the 
way, 

Shine brighter to thy Maker’s praise. 


Thou glorious Sun disrob’d of dark- 
some night, 
Rise from the reddening portals of the 
east, 


Ten thousand sparkling gems up-light 


Askance the mountain’s brow; then as 
thy flame 

Mounts higher up the blue etherial 
vault ; 


A God, a sovereign God proclaims. 


Above, around, mid-noon’s effuigent 
glare, 

Earth carpetted beneath with purest 
white ; 

Keen breathes the penetrating air ; 

From hill and dale reflective beams 
combine 

To pain the sense, and tell ‘how bright 
that world 

Where God’s unclouded glories shine. 


Tis night serene; ye twinkling stars 
again 

Far through the dun expanse dart dowa 
your rays, 

And teach imagination’s ken 

To grasp at boundless being’s wide abyss; 

Or climb, from steep to steep, the cen- 
tral court, 

Where God unfathom’d reigns in bliss. 

—p— 
For the Churchman’s Magazine. 

When the heart is at rest. 

How sweet are the fields when the heart 
is at rest, 

The snow drop and lily, and lily how 

white! 

How bright is the sky when the labour- 
ing breast, 

Divested of sorrow ; of sorrow takes 

flight ; 

To those regions of peace where no 
tempest disturbing, 

The soul in its flight, in its flight ; in its 
flight ; 

It expands with emotion, 
Ne creature approaching 

To tarnish its prospects, its prospects so 

bright. 


To obtain these wide prospects and won- 
derful treasures, 
Let us take our worst portion before ; 
Nor by doting on earth, with its few 
fleeting pleasures, 
Deprive us forever, forever of more. 
Tis thas, and thus only, our hearts will 
be worthy 
The seats of the blest, of the blest, of 
the blest, 
Now at length will safe waft us 
To heaven aloft us, 
Where joys will forever, forever arrest. 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A Greek and English Lexicon of 
the New Testament has been lately 
ished at Andover, from the ‘ Clavis 
ilologica of C. A. Wahl. By Ed- 
ward Robinson, Assistant Instructor in 
the department of Sacred Literature in 
the Theological Seminary, Andover. 
This work is much approved of, by 
teachers of Theology as containing the 
results of the latest efforts in relation to 
the Philology and interpretation of the 
New Testament. 


Irenicum, or an humble attempt to 
make a Reconciliation between the 
Bishop of North Carolina and some of 
his dissenting brethren, by shewing that 
they do not differ so widely as the pub- 
lic have been led to suppose; in a res- 
pectful letter to the Editors of the Fam- 
ily Visitor, by the Rev. R. B. Croes. 
This work relates to a controversy 
which originated from a Sermon deli- 
vered before the North Carolina Bible 
Society, by Bisbop Ravenscroft in 
which he argued against the principle 
on which the Bible Society professed 
to circulate the scriptures. The ser- 
mon was reviewed in the Family Visi- 
tor with some degree of severity, and 
we believe without doing justice either 
to the motives, or argument of that very 
devoted servant of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


Lights of Education, or Mr. Hope 
and his Family, written by a Lady. 
E.& J. Coale, Baltimore. This work 
is recommended to the attention of pa- 
rents and guardians, as one of the most 
useful juvenile books extant. 


A Lecture introductory to the course 
of Hebrew instruction in the General 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, 
delivered in Christ Church, New-York, 
on the evening of November 14th, 
1825. By Clement C. Moore, A. M. 
Professor of Oriental and Greek Li- 
terature. ’ 

This discourse is written in a neat, 
classical style. The learned author pro- 
posed to himself, ** after noticing some 
of the objections urged against the study 
of this ancient volume, to make a few 
remarks upon the origin and nature of 
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the Hebrew language, upon the most 
remarkable features of both the prose 
and poetry of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and to conclude with some ebservations 
more especially intended for the stu- 
dents of the Seminary.” 

An Address delivered to the tenth 
Convention of the Eastern Diocese, 
delivered in St. Paul’s Church, Boston, 
Sept. 28, 1825, by the Rt. Rev. A. V. 
Griswold, D. D. We shall publish this 
very useful Address in our next num- 
ber. 


A Charge to the clergy of the Di 
cese of North-Carolina, during the 's#s- 
sion of the Annual Convention, 25th 
April, 1825, by the Rt. Rev. J. 8. Ra- 
venscroft, D. D. 

An institution to facilitate the learn- 
ing of heathen languages, and to pre- 
vent the sacrifice of time, health and 
life, now so often made from necessity 
by missionaries in heathen jands in ac- 
quiring those languages, has laic.y been 
proposed in England. This establish- 
ment we conceive to be of incalculable 
importance to the missionary cause. 


An association has been formed ia 
London for the translation and printing 
in the Spanish language, such works as 
are calculated to exhibit genuine Chris- 
tianity to the opering minds of Spanish 
Americans—works which shall set forth 
the irrefragable proofs of its divine ori- 
gin; detail the doctrines of redemption 
in all their simplicity and fulness; shew 
the indissoluble convectisn of those doc- 
trines with purity of heart and conduct, 
and explain and enforce the various 
obligations resulting from the Christian 
profession. The encouragement to the 
adoption of this plan stated by Lord 
Calthrope, * is the tolerant spirit mani- 
fested by the governments of Spanish 
America; the reform already begun in 
the church; the rapid extension of edu- 
cation among the people; the eager 
thirst for knowledge excited among 
them, and the fact, that the holy scrip- 
tures, and religious works wherever ac- 
cessible, have been sought with eager- 
ness and received witb gratitude.” They 
are engaged in translating Porteus’ evi- 
dences, Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, 
and Milner’s Church History. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue following Missionary Reports, 
presented to the last Connecticut Con- 
vention, should have been inserted be- 
fore, but have been excluded by other 
interesting matter of the like kind. 


REPORT OF THE REV. STEPHEN BEACH. 


To the President of the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 


Rrear Rev. Sr:— 


The services of your Missionary, for 
the last year, have been confined prin- 
cipally to the towns of Salisbury and 
Cornwall, in the county of Litchfield. 
In the month*of May last, an Episcopal 
society was formed in Salisbury, and 
constituted according tolaw. The new 
church,which had been commenced the 
previous year, was consecrated on the 
15th of September last, and set apart 
to the worship of Almighty God, by the 
name of St. John’s Church. The event 
dispegsed a joy among the friends of 
our Church, which it would be impossi- 
ble for me to describe ; and particularly 
among the few ancient Episcopalians, 
who had long mourned over their des- 
titute state. A new courage seemed 
to be inspired, and new hopes created, 
that the precious services of our Church 
might be long continued and preserved 
in that part of our Saviour’s vineyard ; 
and I pray God that these hopes may 
not be disappointed. This newly con- 
stituted society seemed, in its feeble 
state, to demand a great part of my at- 
tention. I have given to it two-thirds 
of my labours up fo Easter. 

On the day of the consecration of the 
Charch in Salisbury, sixteen persons 
received the holy rite of confirmation ; 
and the congregation, so small at first, 
has been until this time gradually in- 
creasing innumbers. It has had to la- 
bour under many unpropitious circum- 
stances, which at times have caused de- 
spondency: but there has been gradu- 
ally increasing attention to the services 
of the Church, and a growing fondness 
for its usages. I am also consoled and 
encouraged with the belief, that the pro- 
gress of genyine piety bas Kept pace 
with the outward prosperity of the 
Church in that place. A Sunday School 
has been recently formed, by the exer- 


tions of several benevolent Ladies of 
the congregation, with a cheering pros- 
pect of doing much good. The num- 
ber of scholars is thirty-five. The num- 
ber of families belonging to the parish 
is fifty-five; communicants eighteen ; 
and baptisms the last year thirteen. 

The share which your Missionary has 
had, under God, in producing these re- 
sults, is to bim a source of the bighest 
gratification, as well as of gratitude to 
that Being, in whose hands he is; and 
he trusts the Society, who have employ - 
ed him in these labours of love, will de- 
rive from a review of the part it has 
taken, a further confidence in the use- 
fulness and importance of the institu- 
tion. Its bounty has contributed to 
bless the people of Salisbury, and to es- 
tablish, we hope, permanently there the 
institutions of our Apostolic Church.— 
They will ever cherish an unfeigned 
gratitude for the aid it has received 
from your Society, and for the benefits 
it has received from the disinterested 
exertions of the Rev. Mr. Andrews, in 
effecting this pleasing result. This in- 
stance alone is sufficient to establish the 
high claims of your Society to the pa- 
tronage of all the sincere friends of our 
Church, and to warrant liberal contri- 
butions to its funds. And your Mission- 
ary cannot but indulge an ardent hope, 
that the fair prospects of the society in 
Salisbury may not be suffered to lan- 
guish ; but that your Society will still 
continue its aid, and for a little time 
longer strengthen the hands, and en- 
courage the hearts of the members of 
our Church in that place; when it is 
believed that the society there, having 
overcome their present embarrass- 
ments, will be able to provide for them- 
selves, and in their turn replenish the 
funds of your Society, from which they 
have derived so much aid. 

STEPHEN BEAcRH. 


REPORT OF THE REV. A. STEELE. 


To the Right Rev. Tuomas C. Brown- 
ELL, Bishop of the Diocese of Connec- 
ticut, and President of the Society for 


the Promotion of Christian Knowl- 
edge. 

Rieut Rev. Sim :— 
According to the directions given 
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me, I proceeded to the Eastern part of 
the Diocese,and commenced my labours 
in the village of Pauquatanuck, in New 
London county, about the middle of 
May, 1824. Here I found a destitute 
parish, formerly respectable, and one of 
the oldest in the Diocese, but by a long 
series of discouraging events, pow so 
much reduced, as scarcely to be able 
to number twelve families. Under 
these circumstances, as no other public 
worship had been, for many years, re- 


gularly supported in the place, religion © 


in general was in avery lowstate. On 
commencing my labours in this place, 
a Sunday School was immediately or- 
ganized, consisting of 8 Teachers, and 
about 40 Scholars, which was after- 
wards eminently blest to the edification 
of both teachers and children. By the 
regular ministrations of the Church one 
half of the time, and the zealous exer- 
tions in the Sunday School, the influ- 
ence of religion, under the divine bless- 
ing, soon began to revive, and the con- 
gregation gradually increased, in num- 
ber, piety and zeal. 

After preaching, and making the ne- 
cessary arrangements in Pauquata- 
nuck, I next proceeded to Jewit City, 
where there had formerly been an Epis- 
copal society, but which, by the remo- 
val of most of its members, bad for some 
time ceased to be operative. The ob- 
ject of my visit to this place, was to re- 
vive, if praeticable, the society ; and to 
officiate there a part ef the time. The 
house, erected professedly for Episcepal 
worship, is very commedious, built of 
stone, but not yet completed. The 
shares in the building, formerly valued 
at $30 each, are now principally owned 
by individuals of the congregational 
order; a part of two families only re- 
maiving in the place, belong to our 
Church. Here, in connexion with Pau- 
quatanuck, I continued to officiate re- 
gularly for about three months, until 
prevented by sickness; when the house 
became occupied by a congregational 
society newly organized. 

In the meantime I visited the parish 
in Brooklyn, and preached twice to a 
small, but respectable congregation. 

On recovering from an illness of 
about four weeks, and continuing my 
labours at Pauquatanuck as before, I 
next proceeded to visit various other 


places, destitute of regular preaching, 
to ascertain whether some other society 
could not be organized, so as to connect 
with that in Pauquatanuck. Pursuing 
this plan, after visiting and preaching 
in several places, it was thought that 
Mystic, a flourisbing village at the head 
of Mystic Creek, would be the most 
favorable. Accordingly there, and at 
Pauquatanuck, I continued to officiate 
alternately during the remainder of the 
year. The congregation at Mystic, 
though mostly unacquainted with our 
service, was respectable, always atten- 
tive, and we trust edified. 

These are the principal places which 
your Missionary visited ; and these con- 
stituted the field of his labours during 
his mission. 

Agreeable to this statement, I officia- 
ted in Pauquatanuck, including ex- 
changes with the Rev. Mr. Paddock, 
26 Sundays besides 8 times on other oc- 
casions ; in Jewit City, 6 Sundays; in 
Brooklyn, 1; in Glastenbury, 1; i0 
Preston, at different places, 2, besides 
3 times on other occasions; in Mystic, 
11 Sundays; in New London, in ex- 
change with the Rey. Mr. Judd, 2, and 
3 times on other occasions ;—in all 63: 
administered the ordinance of baptism 
to 15—4 adults, and 11 children; per- 
formed the burial office three times ; 
and that for matrimony, once. 

In relation to the present situation of 
the societies which your Missionary has 
visited, he is glad to state that, ou the 
whole, they are gradually improving.— 
The society in Jewit City, as was be- 
fore observed, has for some time ceased 
to operate. Its members have mostly 
removed: the building remains unfin- 
ished : and another denomination occu- 
pies the ground. 

The society in Brooklyn, though 
much reduced in numbers, from recent 
divisions, is now apparently disposed to 
reconcile all differences, and to unite 
in the support of a minister a part of 
the time. 

The society in Pauquatanuck has 
now increased to about 20 families ; be- 
sides many others frem other denomin- 
ations, who contribute to its support.— 
The zeal of some few in this society, is 
rarely equalled. Among these, instan- 
ces of individual exertion and munifi- 
cence might be mentioned, which 
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would fully testify the high value they 
set upon the ministrations of the 
Church; but their’s is that silent exer- 
tion which seeketh not to be known, 
and which finds its best reward in those 
treasures which they hope to lay up in 
Heaven. Still, however, their means 
are small; and they greatly need fur- 
ther assistance. 

Whether a society will finally be or- 
ganized at Mystic, must depend on a 
due use of the appropriate means. 

On the whole, your Missionary begs 
leave to add, that though his efforts 
have been more feeble, and the success 
attending them much less, than he had 
anxiously desired, and ardently prayed ; 
yet for whatever success has attended 
them, there is to-him abundant cause of 
thankfulness to the Great Head of the 
Church, that such humble means have 
been in any way blest to the building 
up of the waste places of our Zion.— 
The low state of religion in many pla- 
ces which he visited, often afforded but 
a gloomy prospect, a prospect more 
gloomy than was supposed to exist in 
this Diocese. By the blessing of God, 
these appearances, in some places, have 
in a measure been changed. And while 
in others their continuance furnishes a 
subject of deep regret, it furnishes also 
a strong argument for still further exer- 
tions in their behalf. Here is mission- 
ary ground, even within the borders of 
our own state. Hereisa ‘field white 
already to harvest,’ a field which calls 
loudly for active and zealous laborers. 
May the God of the harvest raise them 
up and send them forth, as the necessity 
of the case requires.—All of which is 
respectfully submitted to the considera- 
tion of the Bishop, and of the Society, 
by their servant in the ministry. 

A. STEELE. 
Hartford, June 1st, A. D. 1825. 


REPORT OF THE REV. R. WARNER.* 
Under the direction of the Bishop, I 


* The Rev. Ransom Warner has re- 
ceived but little assistance from the So- 
ciety, and has not been considered in its 
service during the last year. He receiv- 
ed some aid on his first visit to the par- 
ishes, spoken of in this report ; and on this 
account, we have taken the liberty to in- 
sert it 1n the journals. 


visited the associated parishes of Sims- 
bury and Granby,on the 29th of March, 
A. D. 1823. 

In Simsbury I immediately commen- 
ced parochial duties. But in conse- 
quence of a temporary connexion, be- 
tween the Rev. Mr. Samuel Griswold, 
of the Eastern Diocese, and the parish 
at Granby, | officiated there but two 
Sundays, (one in June, and the other in 
August,) until the beginning of Decem- 
ber. Sioce which time, with very few 
exceptions, [ have by the grace of God 
performed divine service, and preached 
alternately, on the first and third Sun- 
days of the month, at Granby, and on 
the second and fourth, at Simsbury. 

When there have been five Sundays 
in a month, I have officiated on the fifth, 
either at Case’s Farms, W etaug, Can- 
ton, Hartland, or Southwick in Massa- 
chusetts. At all which places I have 
been cordially received, and have en- 
joyed the satisfaction of addressing 
large and attentive congregations. 

Notwithstanding the number of Epis- 
copalians at present constituting the 
parishes, where I have the honour and 
the happiness to officiate, is compara- 
tively small, and considerably dispersed, 
yet the churches are generally well at- 
tended—except when the weather is 
unfavorable to those,who are sometimes 
denominated ‘Fair-weather Christians.’ 

The parish of Simsbury, during my 
residence among them, have purchased 
a convenient parsonage—made consi- 
derable improvements on their glebe— 
secured their stipulated amount of the 
assessment for the increase of the Bish- 
op’s fund—and procured stoves for the 
church, and other convenient append- 
ages. 

The parish in Granby have levied a 
tax, for the purpose of repairing their 
house of worship; and have paid over 
their assessment for the increase of the 
Bishop’s fund, according to an arrange- 
ment made with-the Rev. Mr. Jewett, 
agent for that business. The Ladies 
have also furnished a table with has- 
socks, and elegantly cushioned a pew 
for the convenience and accommeda- 
tion of their clergyman. 

The Ladies of Simsbury have done 
the same. 

All things considered, much has in- 
deed been done—much yet remains.— 
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A few names have been added to the 
Church—a few souls, in a spiritually 
thirsty land, have tasted the bread of 
life, and have seen that the Lord is good 
and gracious. 

A great door and effectual is opened 
unto me: but there are many adversa- 
ries. ‘Therefore, pray ye for me, that 
my strength fail not. 

Ransom WARNER. 


From the Gospel Advocate for Oct. 


CONVENTION OF THE EASTERN DIO- 
CESE. 

The Convention of this diocese was 
held in St. Paul’s church, Boston, on 
the 28th and 29th of September. At 
the opening of the conyention, prayers 
were read by the Rev. James Morse, 
rector of Sf. Paul’s church, Newbary- 
port, who also assisted the Right Rev. 
Bishop Griswold in the administration 
of the communion; and a sermon was 
delivered by the Rev. Salmon Whea- 
ton, rector of Trinity church, Newport, 
Rhede-Island. The sermon will here- 
after be published in the Gospel Advo- 
cate. 

The Rev. Alfred L. Baury, rector of 
St. Mary’s church, Newtown. was 
chosen secretary of the convention, in 
the place of the Rev. Titus Strong, who 
declined a re-election. 

At the second sitting of the conven- 
tion, a pastoral address was delivered 
by the bishop, which will appear in the 
Gospel Advocate; and to evince the 
satisfaction with which it was received, 
and to extend the circulation of a doc- 
ument well calculated to be useful, 
liberal provision was made for its pub- 
lication in a separate form, for distribu- 
tion. 

The next annual convention of the 
diocese is to be holden in St. Michael’s 
church, Bristol, Rhode-Island. 


From the Gospel Advocate. 
CHURCH IN MIDDLEBURY, (VT.) 

The Parish of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Middlebury, Vt. have proposed to erect 
a new and commodious house of wor- 
ship, suited to the wants of that flour- 
ishing place. The Episcopalians of 
Middlebury deserve well for this new 
evidence of attachment to, and zeal for, 
the honour of their Church. Weare 
informed that a single individual has 





subscribed for this object, $1000, and 
that others have subscribed liberally. 
Such instances of Christian beneficence 
should be made known for the imitation 
of others. 





RUSSIAN MISSION IN CHINA. 


The Russian Mission enjoys the ap- 
probation and kindness of the Chinese 
government. It is composed of eight 
individuals, withan archimandrite. The 
Monastery of Assumption in possession 
of the mission, has been enlarged, and a 
chapel is to be erected. 

It is proposed in future to use the 
Chinese language in the church ser- 
vice. The principles of the Christian 
faith will be translated into that lan- 
guage, as fifty fables of sop have al- 
ready been. 

There are but three Portuguese Mis- 
sionaries at Pekin. Their congrega- 
tion consists of Chinese Monks. 

Asiatic Courier. 


re 


ORDINATIONS. 


At Meriden, on Sunday the 20th No- 
vember, was ordained to the holy order 
of Priests, the Rev. Edward J. Ives, by 
the Right Rev. Bishop Brownell. In 
the afternoon,confirmation was adminis- 
tered to twenty-four persons, with an 
appropriate address from the Bishop. 

At a special Ordination held in Mid- 
dliebury, Vt. on the 23d of October, 
the Rt. Rev. A. V. Griswold, Bishop of 
the Eastern Diocese, admitted Moore 
Bingham and Louis M‘Donald, to the 
holy order of Deacons. 

At an Ordination held at Williams- 
burgh, N. C. on the 16th of October, 
by the Rt. Rev. J. S. Ravenscroft, Mr. 
James H. Otey was admitted to the 
holy order of Deacons, and the Rev. 
C. C. Brainard to that of Priests. The 
address of the Bishop to the persons 
ordained has been published. . 

On Friday, October 21st, the Right 
Rey. Bishop Hobart held an ordination 
in Trinity church, New-York, when 
Mr. Joseph R. Youngs was admitted to 
the holy order of deacons ; and the fol- 
lowing deacons were ordered priests : 
The Rev. Augustus L. Converse, mis- 
sionary at Onondaga and Syracuse, 
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Onondaga county; the Rey. Palmer 
Dyer, missionary at Gragville, Wash- 
ton county, and parts adjacent; the 
Rey. William C. Mead, minister of St. 
Thomas’s church, Mamaroneck, and 
Grace church, White Plains, West- 
chester county; the Rev. Richard Sal- 
mon, missionary at Geneseo, Livings- 
ton county, and parts adjacent; and 
the Rey. Orsamus H. Smith, minister 
of St. Andrew's ehurch, Genoa, Cayu- 
ga county, and St. Paul’s church, Tul- 
ly and Preble, Cortlandt county. The 
morning prayer was read by the Rev. 
Henry U. Onderdonk, M. D. rector of 
St. Ann’s church, Brooklyn; and the 
exhortation delivered by the Rey. 
George Upfald, M. D. rector of St. 
Luke’s church, New-York. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Moore of 
Virginia, held an ordination in Christ 
Church in Alexandria, on Thursday 
the 22d ult. and admitted Mr. John 
Thompson Brooke, and Mr. John 
Thomas Wheat, pupils of the Theolo- 
gical School, in that place, to the order 
of Deacons. The Rev. Reuel Keith, 
one of the Professors in said school, 
was, at the same time, instituted Pas- 
tor of the same church. 

On Sanday, Nov. 20th, 1825, in St. 
Paul’s Church, Charleston, by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Bowen, Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in S. C. 
the Rev. Francis H. Rutledge, and the 
Rev. Charles P. Elliott, Deacons, were 
admitted to the Holy Order of Priests. 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. White, Bishop of 
the Diocese of Pennsylvania, at an or- 
dination in St. Andrew’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, on Sunday, the 30th of Octo- 
ber, admitted Mr. Greensbury W. 
Ridgley to the order of Deacons. 


oe 


OBITUARY. 
DEATH OF COM. MACDONOUGH. 


We have rarely had to record a more 
afflicting dispensation of Divine Provi- 
dence, than that which his family and 
his country have sustained in the death 
of Commodore Thomas Macdonough. 
He died of a pulmonary consumption, 
on his passage from the Mediterranean, 
on which station he had obtained leave 
to resign his command, in consequence 
ef hisdeclining health. From the time 


of his embarkation at Gibraltar, be gra- 
dually declined until the 10th of No- 
vember, when his pure spirit departed 
without a struggle. His remains ar- 
rived in New-York on the 27th. On 
Monday the Common Council met, and 
ordered the national standard to be dis- 
played at half-mast from the City Hall, 
in token of respect for the illustrious 
dead. On Thursday his body was re- 
moved to the City Hall, and a proces- 
sion was formed to attend it to St. Paul’s 
Church, where funeral service was per- 
formed. The procession, accompanied 
by the military, then moved through 
several of the principal streets to Ful- 
ton wharf, where the body was placed 
on board of the boat destined to convey 
it to Middletown. (Conn.) His body 
arrived in this city on the next Friday, 
and on Saturday it was inferred with 
appropriate military honours. Thus 
was paid a grateful testimony to the 
memory of this distinguished officer, 
and beloved citizen. He was one 
whom success could not elevate, nor 
misfortune depress. There was an 
equanimity in his temper and conduct, 
which qualified him eminently for his 
profession. His moral and religious 
principles were derived from revelation. 
These principles formed his motives of 
action, and gave a sweet and elevated 
tone to his conduct in the scenes of 
battle, and in the domestic and social 
circle. He was for many years acom- 
municant in the Episcopal Church, and 
devotedly attached to her doctrines and 
worship, and for a considerable period 
an active and zealous vestryman of 
Christ Church in this city. The fol- 
lowing account of the leading incidents 
in his life, is selected from the New- 
York Observer :— 

“Com. Thomas Macdonough was 
born at the Trap, in New-Castle coun- 
ty, Delaware, in December, 1786. His 
father, Dr. Thomas Macdonough, was 
a practising physician in that place at 
the commencement of the revolutionary 
war. Inspired by the same ardour which 
animated so many at that.eventful pe- 
riod, he took up arms in his country’s 
cause, and served as an officer during 
the whole of the war. At his death, in 
1796, he left four sons, of whom the sub- 
ject of the present article was the se- 
cond. His elder brother James entered 
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as a midshipman.on board the Constel- 
lation, commanded by Capt. Truxton, 
and in the We with the Insurgent he 
lost aleg. On his return to his native 
state, Thomas, who was then employed 
ina store in Middletown, caught from 
his brother the soldier's flame, and 
abandoning his peaceful pursuits, enter- 
ed as a midshipman in the navy. He 
was at this time seventeen years of age. 
Soon after entering the service he was 
engaged in the destruction of the Phi- 
ladelphia frigate, and the subsequent 
capture ofa Tripolitan gua-boat by the 
side of the gallant Decatur, and distin- 
guished himself so much, that be was 
promoted to the rank of a lieutenant. 
The promises which his incipient ca- 
reer gave of superior nautical skill and 
bravery, were not disappointed by his 
subsequent life. The battle on Lake 
Champlain on the 11th of September, 
1814, will not soon be forgotten. The 
enemy were decidedly superior in men 
and metal; but Macdonough went into 
action, relying on the God of battles, 
and came off victorious. On the morn- 
ing of the victory be prayed with his 
men; and as he saw the hostile fleet 
approaching, he remarked, ‘they are 
superior to us in force, but, by the 
blessing of God, we can beat them.” 
During the battle he was frequently 
obliged to work his own guns, and three 
times he was driven across the deck by 
the splinters, &c. which flew around 
him. When asked how he escaped 
amid such carnage? he replied, point- 
ing to heaven, “ there is a power above, 
which determines the fate of men.”— 
This leads us to contemplate the bright- 
est trait in hischaracter. Too often is 
an habitual respect for the Christian 
religion, and attention to its outward 
forms, mistaken for Christianity, and 
pressed into service to adorn the cha- 
racter of a soldier—not such are the 
claims of Macdonough to the character 
of a Christian. His religion appeared 
to be of that vital nature which reaches 
the heart, tempers the affections, and 
influences the actions. Ina letter toa 
relative in his native state, written in 
June, 1814, be expatiates upon the hap- 
piness which he derives from his reli- 
ance on the merits, and ‘atonement of 
Christ, and earnestly exhorts the friends 
of his youth te a religious life, as the 


only one which leads to happiness, and 
which good sense points out to those 
convinced of the reality of another 
world. To his brother’s widow, who 
had been left in narrow circumstances, 
he tendered liberal pecuniary aid, de- 
clarivg that his religion made him the 
widow’s friend. 

The hero and the Christian has now 
passed from the stage of action ; but his 
memory will long be gratefully cherish- 
ed. Inthe most trying and appalling 
moments, he was cool and unshaken ; 
in his manners and depertment, he was 
peculiarly modest and unassuming ; in 
the discharge of social and domestic du- 
ties, strict and conscientious ; and in his 
faith in the Christian religion, firm and 
unwavering.” 

He has left an example, in all the 
relations of life, deserving of imitation ; 
—one which cannot be contemplated 
without profit and pleasure, whether we 
consider him as a soldier, or in the more 
lovely character of a true disciple of 
the Lord JesusChrist. In the midst of 
the honours which his grateful country 
bestowed upon him, “his steady mind 
remained the same it was before, and 
neither by his words,his looks, or his act- 
ions, could it be discovered that he va- 
ried from that self-balanced conscious- 
ness which is ever the accompaniment 
of talent, and is never either palpably 
depressed, or exalted by the opinions of 
others.” 





Died at Watertown,on the 15th Nov. 
Mrs. Mary, wife of the Rev. Freprer- 
1ck Hoicoms, aged 36 years. Thus is 
removed from this world, in the midst 
of life and usefulness, the affectionate 
companion, the kind parent, the faith- 
ful friend, the zealous Christian. Great- 
ly beloved in life, she was deeply la- 
mented in death. She was apparently 
in a declining state of health for a num- 
ber of years; and for several weeks 
previous to her departure, she seemed 
to be well aware that her dissolution 
was fast approaching. During this pe- 
riod, and until her mental faculties were 
lost in weakness, she looked forward 
with composure to the termination of this 
mortal life, and to the commencement 
of that which is immortal. Trusting 
in the merits of the atonement, and im 
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the mercies of her God, she looked 
with an eye of faith to Heaven as her 
final home; and she has now gone to 
receive the reward of that undissem- 
bled piety and true benevolence which 
adorned her character. 


Died on the 27th of October at his 
house in Greenwich, Witt1aAm Knapp, 
Esq. in the 63d year of hisage. His 
death may be deplored as a public, 
as well as private calamity. The 
church in particular has reason to be- 
wail the removal of a good and valued 
member. His life was an ornament to 
human nature, and his whole conduct 
exemplified the purest precepts of mo- 
rality. The true christian shone forth 
both in- his words and actions. Per- 
sons of all classes delighted to honor 
him, and seldom it is believed has there 
been a man more respected by his ac- 
quaintance, who sought so little for 
popular applause. His mind ennobled 
by religion, rose greatly superior to 
such a motive for the display of virtues, 
which, as they came down from heaven, 
looked far beyond the confines of the 
present world for their reward. The 
writer of this had an intimate acquaint- 
ance with this good man—was honored 
by his friendship—has often been as- 
sisted by his advice—and must always 
entertain a lively sense of gratitude, 
for great and numerous benefits. Truth 
here holds the pen, and no selfish, or 
sinister considerations are allowed, in 
this estimate of the principles and qual- 
ities of the deceased to have any weight 
in the balance. To all human appear- 
ance, he was ‘‘ aman after God’s own 
heart.” He was meek and lowly when 
the poor applied to him for relief-—en- 
gaging and attentive to young persons, 
being uniformly desirous of promoting 
their improvement and happiness. A 
steady member of the church, he was 
puoctual in his attendance (when his 
health would permit) upon public wor- 
ship—serenely pious and devout in his 
tlemeanor in the sanctuary; and suf- 
fered no opportunity to escape himof 
expressing his unfeigned respect for 
those ministers of God’s word, whose 
lives corresponded witb the purity and 
dignity of their sacred functions—He 
viewed the ministry of the church as an 
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appointment of Jesus Christ, and not 
of human invention—He was firmly at- 
tached to her doctrines and worship, 
and was ever liberal in her support.— 
As a testimony of his love and regard 
he has left 400 acres of land, the avails 
of it to be appropriated to the support 
ofaclergyman. His sober understand- 
ing led him to the pursuit, and assisted 
him in the discovery of truth, amidst 
those mists of error and falsehood by 
which itis too frequently surrounded— 
he was truly akind and generous hus- 
band—the best of fathers and of friends. 
Indeed his manvers were such—so un- 
affected and unassuming, as to have at- 
tracted universal esteem—bhis house 
was the seat of genuine hospitality, and 
never was this arniable man more gra- 
tified than when surrounded at his ta- 
ble by his family, relatives, and friends. 
As far as is consistent with the unavoid- 
able cares of this world, and the infir- 
mities inseparable from human nature, 
it may be truly affirmed, his ways were 
ways of pleasantness and ail his paths 
peace—His remains were interre@ in 
the family vault. His funeral was at- 
tended by a numerous concourse of 
people, many of his most valued and 
valuable friends assisted at the sorrow- 
ful solemnity, and it might perhaps be 
safely asserted that never was there a 
corpse attended to the grave by more 
affectionate or sincere mourners.— 
The deceased has Jeft a widow and nine 
children to lament his loss. 
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Departed this life on the 11th Nov. 
1825, in the 40th year of his age, the 
Rev. Cnarves B. SnowveEn, formerly 
Rector of the united congregations of 
Pioeville and the upper St. Jobn’s.— 
His mind was active and vigorous ; his 
knowledge useful and accurate; his 
faith in the Gospel well grounded and 
immoveable. He was remarkable for 
a fondness for retirement, perhaps too 
much indulged, for the strictest integ- 
rity of purpose, for boldness in pursu- 
ing the course which be believed to be 
right, and for fortitude in sustaining 
the calamities of life. His sympathy 
with the distressed was sincere and 
practical. He was an affectionate re- 
lative, and a’true, constant, and gene- 
rous friend. 
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